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You'll benefit from the increase in customer services 
at the new wing addition to Solvay Research and 
Technical Service Laboratories in Syracuse. This 
100% expansion in facilities is designed to provide 
you with technical aid in important applications, 
plus greater assistance in fields where Solvay 
traditionally leads—pulp and paper, glass and textiles. 


Additional technical service personnel and 
expanded facilities will allow more rapid and broader 
investigations of specific problems. Customers will 
benefit through recommendations on cost 

savings, quality improvements and effective 

uses of standard products. 


The finest in technical services is part of the 
package when you order Solvay® chemicals! 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cieveland 


Detroit * Houston * New Ocieans * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburch 
St. Louis * San Francisco * Syracuse 





DRACCO AIRSTREAM CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, 
including remotely controlled discharge 
and flow diverter mechanisms, are in- 
tegrated with storage facilities at poly- 
propylene plant. They are typical of 
the Dracco systems which serve the 
majority of some dozen polypropylene 
plants now on stream or being built. 


handling polypropylene 


...@ Job for specialists in air conveying 


Polypropylene is trying to crack the 
highly competitive plastics market. 
Success depends on lowering produc- 
tion costs through advanced methods 
and equipment such as automatic, 
through-process bulk handling. 
Handling polypropylene is a Dracco 
specialty, developed through un- 
equaled experience in air conveyor 
engineering for producers of other 
petrochemical-based plastics. For 
example, some 80 per cent of the 
nation’s polyethylene plants are 
equipped with Dracco Airstream 


Conveyor Systems. Now, most poly- 
propylene producers are looking to 
Dracco for bulk handling as modern 
as their new product. 

Dracco engineers are at home in 
the special areas of knowledge re- 
quired for a true “systems” approach 
to bulk handling problems in these 
plants. This is applied in compre- 
hensive conveyor networks that can 
move materials from dryers through 
process to storage and bagging or 
bulk loading. 

Low-cost, programmed handling is 


airstream conveyors 


accomplished with centralized auto- 
matic control. Materials flow smooth- 
ly on an enclosed stream of filtered 
air or inert gas . . . without dust, 
waste, discoloration or contamina- 
tion. Systems may be expanded easily, 
with minimum engineering, when 
handling requirements increase. 
Why not place your bulk handling 
problems in the hands of specialists? 
Call or write: Dracco Division of 
Fuller Co., Harvard Avenue & East 
116th Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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dust contro! equipment 


See Chemical Engineering 
Catalog for details ...or 

write for 32-page Bul. 530, 
““Dracco Airstream Conveyors.” 
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NOVAMONT'S new plant in West Virginia represents latest technical 


developments and know-how in the manufacture of poiypropylene— 


the culmination of Montecatini’s production experience since 1957. 
Expert personnel, advanced polymerization techniques and ultra- 
modern laboratories insure controlled, uniform quality of this high 
performance thermoplastic. HM Write today—we’ll show you how 
MOPLEN can add sales appeal to your products. ® Address 
NOW Novamont’s representative in the U.S.A., 

MOPLEN CHEMORE CORPORATION, Dept.C, 100 East 


POLYPROPYLENE 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. YU 6-7575. 





MOPLEN® POLYPROPYLENE 


a product of NOVAMONT—MONTECATINI 





ON THE COVER: What ‘62 holds for chemical makers, mar- 
keters, exporters, administrators—for CPI in general—is out- 
lined in CW’s annual forecast, beginning p. 25. 
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Toluic Acids provide ideal inter- 
mediates for the manufacture of 
aromatic esters, amides, acid 
chlorides, nitrile and anhydride 
compounds. Cowles’ facilities 
for large-scale production of 
m-Toluic, 0-Toluic and p-Toluic 
acids make it possible to pro- 
duce specially formulated esters 
and metallic salts of the Toluics 
where commercial quantities 
are indicated. 


Call Cowles to discuss it, today. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 
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LETTERS 


Price Policy 


To THE Eprror: I certainly like 
your Viewpoint editorial (Nov. 25, p. 
5) on industrial statesmanship toward 
less price pressure in both sales and 
purchasing management. We can all 
learn something by reflection on your 
excellent editorial. Not only top man- 
agement but also each member of our 
industry, no matter what his position, 
can contribute some small but im- 
portant “fanning of the spark” in his 
everyday routine. 

I hope your editorial is widely read 
and that each reader, myself included, 
will practice seeing beyond our im- 
mediate daily job and take, as you 
suggest, the little broader responsibility 
to our company, our industry and our 
society. 

BLAKE H. HOOPER 

General Manager 
Wilson-Martin 

Division of Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Moroccan Wrangle 


To THE Epitor: . . . In your article 
“Wrangle in Morocco” (Oct. 21, p. 
22) you state that the Dorr-Oliver- 
Monsanto bid of $24 million for a por- 
tion of the chemical complex at Safi 
was by far the best bid. We should like 
to draw your attention to a public 
statement, certified by Mr. Jean Bi- 
deau, notary public of Rabat, Moroc- 
co, and filed under public document 
AK26951 on Oct. 3, ’60. This state- 
ment was the official record of a meet- 
ing attended by representatives of 
Commentry-Oissel, Montecatini, Dorr- 
Oliver, Chemico, Lurgi, Krebs and 
Evence Coppee. At this meeting, and 
at the specific request of BEPI, prices 
were to be given only for a portion of 
a much larger chemical complex. The 
prices turned in at this meeting were 
later made public and were as follows: 
Lurgi, $32 million; Krebs, $30.4 mil- 
lion; Dorr-Oliver, $25 million; Chem- 
ico, $18 million. (These prices were 
quoted in Moroccan francs at 506 
frs. to $.) 

Our company has been negotiating 
on behalf of Chemical Construction 
Corp. (New York) through its London 
subsidiary, Chemical Construction 
(G.B.) Ltd., for the design, construc- 
tion and operation of a chemical 
complex at Safi. Our first negotiations 


were held in New York with Chemico 
in Oct. °57. Since that time we have 
worked directly with Chemico in Lon- 
don. 

On Sept. 13, ’60, an official meeting 
of the Council of Ministers of Morocco 
unanimously voted to proceed with 
the Safi project as a complete chemi- 
cal complex. In keeping with the wish- 
es of the Council of Ministers, the 
Chemico bid covered the entire com- 
plex, section by section, including off- 
site facilities. The price estimate was 
presented in such a way that a com- 
parison could be made with any bid 
covering one or more sections of the 
complex. The economical and tech- 
nical success of this project depends 
entirely on the installation of a chemi- 
cal complex, properly supported by 
the required off-site facilities. . . . 

We are fully aware that gathering 
information concerning a project of 
this kind is very difficult, and it is 
extremely complicated, since informa- 
tion given out is partly technical and 
partly political ax-grinding. 

A. J. ANDERSON 

President 

Moroccan-American Development 
Corp. 

Casablanca, Morocco 


CW reported impartially on the tes- 
timony at the trial. It was a BEPI en- 
gineer—not CW—that characterized 
the Dorr-Oliver-Monsanto bid as the 
best. But we agree with Reader Ander- 
son that much of the information is 
colored by political ax-grinding.—Ep. 


Water Re-use 


To THE Epitor: . . . One aspect of 
the Public Health Service’s Advanced 
Waste Treatment Research Program 
that is not made clear in your water 
report (Oct. 7, p. 49) is the actual 
renovation of waste waters for direct 
and deliberate re-use. In other words, 
in addition to developing processes 
capable of removing even the most 
refractory pollutants from water, the 
concept of advanced waste treatment 
includes also recovery of the purified 
water as a new source of water sup- 
ply. 

We believe that this source may 
well be the most important single 
technique for solving our water sup- 
ply problems of the future. As you so 
well point out in your report, water 





quantity can be plentiful in the middle 

of a water desert if the quality of the 

water available is not suitable for 
OG. 2 os 

F. M. MIDDLETON 

Chief, Advanced Waste Treatment 

Research Branch 

U.S. Public Health Service 

Cincinnati, O. 


Faster Write-offs Needed 


To THE Epitor: We noted with in- 
terest your article (Nov. 25, p. 67) 
dealing with Chiyoda Chemical En- 
gineering and Construction Co. .. . 

I know from my personal experi- 
ence with Mr. Tamaki that he is cog- 
nizant of his present position with re- 
spect to labor cost, but in every area 
he is attempting to increase worker 
efficiency through the use of new tools 
and better methods. This, coupled 
with the other advantages, should 
serve notice to our government that 
unless process equipment manufactur- 
ers in this country are given improved 
depreciation allowances for equip- 
ment, we will fall further behind in 
our race to win foreign markets. 

JoHN P. TAILOR 
Tailor and Co. 
Davenport, Ia. 


High-Speed Testing 


To THE EpiTor: Congratulations on 
the timeliness of your review (Nov. 4, 
p. 85) of the current “state of the art” 
in the high-speed-testing area. It can- 
not help but direct additional CPI 
attention not only to the accomplish- 
ments over the past few years in the 
instrumentation area but also, of even 
greater significance, toward a more 
fundamental understanding of why 
materials behave as they do. 

With regard to the advantages ver- 
sus disadvantages of conventional 
pneumatically and hydraulically driven 
high-speed equipment, I should like to 
emphasize that both types can be used 
to advantage in obtaining relative rank- 
ings of materials that differ in high- 
speed mechanical properties. Both 
types, however, suffer from the major 
defect of being sensitive, in the higher 
loading ranges, to the resistance the 
specimen itself represents. Resultant 
stress-strain curves must, therefore, be 
interpreted quite judiciously in order 
to determine the degree to which 
specific test values represent a con- 


tribution on the part of the material 
as opposed to a machine contribution. 
It has been specifically for this rea- 
son that our company has been active 
in the development over the past few 
years of a closed-loop servo-con- 
trolled, rather than conventional, hy- 
draulic tester that can compensate for 
the resistance provided by the sample 
in order to eliminate the machine 
characteristics from test results. I feel 
that it is particularly significant from a 
“state of the art” standpoint, therefore, 
that two of the papers presented at 
this latest symposium on high-speed 
testing (describing programs at Esso 
Engineering Co. and Grand Central 
Rocket Co., respectively) should rep- 
resent successful research accomplish- 
ments using this closed-loop approach 
to instrumentation. 
MELVIN SILVERBERG 
President 
Plas-Tech Equipment Corp. 
Natick, Mass. 


MEETINGS 


American Society for Quality Control, 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Electronic Industries Assn., na- 
tional symposium; theme: “Reliability and 
Quality Control,” Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 9-11. 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, fourth 
mechanical working conference of the 
Metallurgical Society, Pick-Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Jan. 17. 


American Institute of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, annual meeting, New York City, 
Jan. 12-15. 


National Plant Maintenance and Engi- 
neering Show, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 22-25. 


California Weed Conference, 14th an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Sainte Claire, San 
Jose, Calif., Jan. 23-25. 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn., ’62 an- 
nual meeting of the Technical Section, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Jan. 
23-26. 


American Management Assn., quality 
control, AMA Academy, Saranac Lake, 
N.Y., Jan. 26-Feb. 2. 


American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Air-Conditioning Engineers, 
semiannual meeting, Chase-Park Plaza 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29-Feb. 1. 


University of California, gas chroma- 
tography course, Los Angeles, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 2. 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
Committee Week meeting, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Feb. 5-9. 
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Only one way, if you're sizing up an ammonia supplier—years in the business. And only Allied Chemical has 70 years of experience W 
ammonia.. ® In that 70 years we've probably solved any ammonia problem you may run into 


acquired know-how which grows with eve 
service call and is always on call...developed the facilities that make it possible to bring you ammonia as you want it, wherever an 
whenever you need it. It all adds up to customer savings in time and money. ® Compare: Allied Chemical has five industry-located plants 
Offers three forms—anhydrous, aqua ammonia and ammonium nitrate solutions. Ships to suit your needs: anhydrous ammonia in barg 
tank cars, transport trucks and cylinders of 150, 100, and 50 Ibs.; aqua ammonia in tank cars and tank trucks. Both are shipped from pi 
ducing plants and bulk terminals nearest you. Evaluate all ammonia producers, then choose the one that measures up on all counts. 


a 
Allied Chemical has more experience with ammonia than any other producer 


BASIC TO lied 
pre nay Sti NITROGEN DIVISION 


Dept. AC 4-7-2, 40 Rector St., New York 6, i 
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Drum-beaters for the President’s new trade program aren't 
letting up in efforts to persuade industry that freer trade will bolster the 
nation’s economy. 


MICAL WEEK 
ber 30, 1961 





Early this week Interior Secretary Stewart Udall (speaking at 
the 75th anniversary dinner of the Coal Mining Institute of America in 
Pittsburgh) urged the industry to “cast aside outworn protectionist philos- 
ophies.” He told the coal leaders—and their spokesmen in Congress— 
to “bank on the recognized productivity superiority of U.S. industry and 
labor to meet today’s worldwide competitive challenge.” 


Udall also noted that the Common Market will soon emerge 
as a single trade group that consumes 40% of the world’s goods and ac- 
counts for more than half of the world’s trade. His pitch to the coal 
people: “Are you willing to compete?” If so, the Secretary added, support 
those policies to provide the necessary flexibility “to face this urgent 
reality.” 





There’s a question, though, whether opponents can be swayed 
by oratory alone. And fence-sitters, including skeptics in Congress and 
in industry, are waiting to see details of the Kennedy tariff plan before 
they commit themselves (CW, Dec. 23, p. 15). 

e 

Air Products gets a new marketing outlet in the Southwest. The 
Allentown, Pa., firm has acquired Hill Equipment and Supply Co. and 
Hill Industrial Gas Co. of Dallas, Tex. The equipment company markets 
industrial and medical gases and welding supplies and equipment in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth industrial area. The gas company produces and whole- 
sales industrial gases, including oxygen, hydrogen and acetylene. 








The two firms will form the nucleus of Air Products Southwest 
Division, says Leonard Pool, president of Air Products and Chemicals, 
and A. L. Hill, president and founder of the Hill companies. 
* 
Dow’s plastics know-how will be pooled with the pipe and elec- 
trical manufacturing experience of A. O. Smith Corp. (Milwaukee). 


Result: a joint company (DowSmith) to make and market reinforced epoxy 
pipe and electrical equipment. 








F. Shepard Cornell, executive vice-president of A. O. Smith, 
has been named DowSmith president. Ex-manager of Dow Plastics 
Technical Service, Frank MacRae, will be vice-president and general 
manager of the new venture. 

a 


Two minor mysteries in the South: 








Reports are circulating that a $25-million nitrogen plant may 
be built in the Bushy Park Industrial area near Charleston, S.C. But the 
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name of the prospective builder is a tightly held secret. The plant woul 
produce ammonia for conversion into basic nitrogen fertilizers, have , 
capacity of about 160,000 tons/year. 


The Charleston Development Board has taken an option oy 
375 acres at the Bushy Park site, and will sell it to the producer— it}... 
decides to locate there. pce: U.' 





Humphreys County (Tenn.) will issue $60 million in reveny 
bonds for construction of a new plant on a proposed 2,000-acre industrial 
park in the Johnsonville area. Also voted was an additional $100,000 
in revenue bonds for the immediate purchase of the first 800 acres, 





But Humphreys county court, which passed on the issues in 
special session last week, declined to identify the company—or the in 
dustry—planning to move in. 


Two large aluminum firms are reportedly considering plants in 
that area, however. One, Consolidated Aluminum (Jackson, Tenn.), has 
purchased from Tennessee Valley Authority a 325-acre site, seven miles 
north of Johnsonville (CW Business Newsletter, Oct. 14). The other, 
Howe Sound Co., is said to be planning an $85-million basic aluminum 
plant near Johnsonville. 









One bidder turned up for leases on phosphate-bearing land 
submerged oif the coast of southern California. Of the 80,000 acres of- 
fered by the Federal Bureau of Land Management, Collier Carbon & 
Chemical bid more than $120,000 for over 30,000 acres. The deposits 
are about 40 miles off the coast, and lie in 600 ft. of water. 





Leases are to run for 10 years and “so long thereafter as phos F* 
phate is produced.” Production at the site, though, is not expected to 
get under way for years. 

& 


Two Chicago firms have been acquired by Helene Curtis). 
Industries. The deal involved more than $500,000, 9,935 shares of Helene 
Curtis stock and “other considerations.” The companies, Lino-Paste and 
Plastic Cement, are affiliated producers of adhesives. 





Japan will boost its chemical exports next year, but will also fi 
import more. Expectation is that about $195 million worth will &p™ 
shipped out in ’62, compared with the estimated $185 million exported |.” 
this year. About $325 million worth of chemicals were brought into the jy 
country in ’61, but this is slated to increase to about $358 million in ’62. 

© 

Union Carbide is fighting to hold on to Visking Corp. Carbide), 
is appealing the Federal Trade Commission’s order directing it to divest fan 
certain Visking assets it acquired in 56 (CW, Nov. 4, p. 41). The appeal -_ 
has been filed with the third circuit court of the U. S. Court of Appeals a 
in Philadelphia. df 
or f 

















S. Bureau of the Census. 
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U.S. Fertilizer Exports 


—if it ist nine months of 1961 compared with corresponding period in ‘60. All figures in millions. 
pyrce: U. 



































ity Quantity Change Value Change 
— ium sulfate (Ibs.) 137.5 Down 58.7% $ 2.3 Down 52.4% 
0,000 ia (Ibs.) ay sae 113.1 ‘Down 14.8 8% 45 Down 7.3% 
5, ium nitrate (Ibs.) 42.3 Down 25.1% “1.4 Down 18. 4% 
hea (ibs.) 115.0 Up 28.9% 5.2 Up 42.6% 
a nitrogenous j a a eg aan 
themical fertilizers (Ibs.) 28.2 Down 70.4% 94.9 Down 45.1% 
phosphate rock (tons) 2.9 Down 11.8% 22.2 Down 8.2% 
ants in phosphate rock (tons) _ 0.6 Up 22.0% 5.8 Up 4.0% 
*), has | superphosphate (tons) _ ; 0. 1 _Down ? 0.9% 2.0 Down 1.4% 
| miles Bycentrated super- Fain? . cREae 4 
other, phosphate (tons) 0.3 Up 8.0% 13.7 Up 6.5% 
minum Pash (tons) ARIE oe 05 Down 5.6% 19.4 Up 19.3% 
ia-phosphate type 
= (tons) 0.1 Up 2.2% 5.2 Up 26.0% 
land fied fertilizers (tons) 0.1 Up 42.4% 4.5 Up 33.0% 
Tes Of 















The Justice Dept. is rolling up its 
for an intensive investigation 
he fertilizer industry. Subpoenaed 

ies—in all segments of the in- 
—set to work this week prepar- 
their past four years’ sales records 
presentation to a federal grand 


The examination of “the manufac- 
distribution, purchase, and sale 
fertilizer and related products”— 
i to have been in planning for at 
a year—will begin next month, 
continue for many weeks. 

The exact nature of a grand jury 
igation and its testimony are se- 
However, the industry feels 
y that suspected violations of 
antitrust laws in sales to the gov- 
mt and for government export 
What initiated the investigation. 
tedly, U.S. producers’ bids ap- 
too uniform. 

appeal oot eee companies’ of- 

will testify 

Appeal One company reports that it was 
for a “list of annual sales made 
hor for the account of, any nation- 





ertilizer Makers on Griddle 


al government and those involving an 
agency of the U.S. government.” An- 
other company reports that “out of 
17 categories of documents requested 
by the Justice Dept., 14 relate to ex- 
port sales.” 

Home Sweet Home: Signs of dis- 
content among domestic fertilizer sup- 
pliers and buyers are minimal. Co-ops 
and private suppliers report no rum- 
blings among customers; nor have 
farmers been complaining to the Con- 


gressional agriculture committees or. 


to the Agriculture Dept. A member 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
staff told CHEMICAL WEEK: “We 
haven’t heard a single complaint on 
fertilizer in a long time.” According 
to TVA’s L. B. Nelson, fertilizer 
costs have risen only about 6% in the 
past decade, in contrast with 59% in- 
creases in machinery and other farm 
purchases. 

There are complaints, however, 
from distributors and small purchasers 
in Texas, where some of the big pro- 
ducers have been selling direct to 
large-volume users at a 7-9% dis- 


count (equal to the distributor’s com- 
mission). And in Macon, Ga., the 
Georgia Farm Bureau Federation 
adopted a resolution in November 
calling for a study of “the reasons for 
the recent increase in fertilizer prices.” 

None of the co-ops contacted had 
been subpoenaed. 

Stir in Exports: Vehement protests 
from the chemical industry prompted 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment—the chief government purchas- 
er of fertilizer (table below)—to 
change its buying policy this year 
(CW, Nov. 25, p. 25). At that time, 
there reportedly was some grumbling 
by agency people about the uniform- 
ity of domestic producers’ bids. 

The recently created AID, which 
absorbed International Cooperation 
Administration and some small agen- 
cies, has not revealed whether it has 
complained to the Justice Dept. about 
uniform bids. However, one official 
acknowledges that the agency has 
been “paying attention to identical 
bids,” has had a “lot of informal liai- 
son” with the Justice Dept. 

A private civil suit—filed last Au- 
gust against certain activities of Inter- 
national Ore & Fertilizer Corp. (New 
York) and others in trade of phos- 
phate rock and fertilizers—is com- 
pletely unrelated, says International 
Commodities Corp. (New York), the 
plaintiff. 

Subpoenas are returnable by Jan. 
29. Justice Dept. Attorney Charles R. 
Esherick will present evidence to the 
grand jury. 





Foreign Aid 
Fertilizer Shipments 





Purchased by U.S. government’s Agency 
for International Development for use in 
—— and other nations. Dollar figures in 
millions. 
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Second Suit in CO2 


Last week a criminal contempt of 
court suit involving four carbon di- 
oxide producers was concluded (CW 
Business Newsletter, Dec. 23). This 
week the Justice Dept. and the same 
four companies are trying to nego- 
tiate a consent decree to resolve the 
companion civil suit. 

General Dynamics, Air Reduction, 
Chemetron and Olin Mathieson have 
been fined for violating a ’52 judg- 
ment. Now the government seeks to 
“prevent and restrain continuing viola- 
tions” of the Sherman and Clayton acts 
with a second judgment—probably to 
be issued early in January. 

The Justice Dept. alleges—in a civil 
complaint filed in U.S. district court at 
Brooklyn last August—that the de- 
fendants, certain coconspirators, and 
perhaps other persons have conspired 
—in “unreasonable restraint” of trade 
and commerce—to “determine, fix and 
maintain uniform prices, terms and 
conditions for the sale of carbon di- 
oxide.” 

It says the defendants have been 
submitting uniform bids to large-vol- 
ume users, reducing prices in areas 
covered by “nondefendant distribu- 
tors” and mapping out delivery zones 
to assure uniform delivered prices. 

In addition, General Dynamics, Air 
Reduction, and Chemetron have al- 
legedly violated the antitrust laws by 
forbidding purchasers of their liquid 
carbon dioxide storage tanks and 
equipment from buying gas from any 
other than the original equipment sup- 
plier for up to five years. 

The Justice Dept. estimates that 
70% of the $19 million worth of liq- 
uid carbon dioxide sold in ’59 was sold 
under agreements of this type, which 
“exclude competitors from a substan- 
tial part of the carbon dioxide market, 
and have the effect of substantially 
lessening competition.” 

As a result of these offenses, the 
government asserts, prices of carbon 
dioxide have been fixed artificially, and 
other distributors have been denied 
opportunities for free competition. The 
government will undoubtedly demand 
an end to alleged collusion on prices, 
and is asking the court to order each 
defendant to make an independent 
review and reissue of carbon dioxide 
price lists. It also asks that informa- 
tion concerning government bids be 
kept secret until submission. 


Virginia-Carolina's Harding: From 
handyman to president in 44 years. 


New Chief for V-C 


Charles T. Harding, who started as 
a handyman with the company 44 
years ago, has been elected president 
of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
(Richmond, Va.). He succeeds Justin 
Potter, who died Dec. 9. David K. 
Wilson, a business associate and son- 
in-law of the late president, will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board and 
serve as chief executive officer. 

Harding, 60, was executive vice- 
president before moving up to the top 
operational post. He has spent his en- 
tire career in the fertilizer business— 
all but one year with V-C—since the 
time he quit high school to go to work 
to help support his family. 

During his rise to the company’s 
top executive ranks, Harding has 
served in most of the key positions in 
both production and sales. He is the 
only member of the company who has 
been both a plant superintendent and a 
district sales manager. Harding was 
elected vice-president in °59; later that 
year he was made executive vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the board. 
Last year the company named its con- 
centrated superphosphate plant at 
Nichols, Fla., in Harding’s honor. 

V-C also has named Edward R. 
Adams, vice-president for finance, to 
fill the director’s chair left vacant by 
Potter’s death. The 41-year-old grad- 
uate of University of Richmond and 
Harvard Business School has been 
with V-C for 14 years. Before assum- 
ing his present duties, Adams was 
budget director, assistant treasurer and 
controller. 
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Sales Up, Profits Off 


Chemical process industries’ per. 
formance was substantially better tha 
the average for all U.S. manufacturing 
industries during the first nine monty 
of °61, according to data reported oy 
last week by the Federal Trade Coy. 
mission and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. 
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For the CPI as a whole, nine-month fy 
sales were up 1.5%, to $72.5 billion, he 
and after-tax earnings dipped 1%, toh. 


$5.125 billion. For all manufacturing 


industries, sales were up not quite 1%, fi, 


to $261.2 billion; and earnings drop- 
ped 8.5%, to $10.7 billion. 
Makers of chemicals and _ allied 


products boosted their sales 0.9%, tof, 


$20,754 million; but earnings sagged 
4% , to $1,507 million. Basic chemical 
producers’ sales were up only 0.1%, 
to $9,618 million, but earnings were 
unchanged at $828 million. Pharma 
ceutical sales rose 4.6%, to $3,088 
million; earnings gained 1.3%, to $304 
million. 


Nine-month showings of other proc- fy 


ess industries: petroleum refining and 
related industries—sales up 2.3%, 
earnings up 8.2%; 
laneous plastics—sales down 1.4%, 


rubber and miscel-# 


earnings down 2.1%; pulp, paper andi 


allied products—sales up 4.1%, ear- 
ings down 8.3%; primary nonferrous 
metals—sales down 4.2%, earnings 
down 12.8%; products of stone, clay 
and glass—sales up 5.6%, earnings 
down 13.7%. 


Individual companies whose fiscal 


years ended in early fall deviated both§, 
ways from the CPI pattern. Harshaw hs 
Chemical managed to increase net it, 


come despite a 5.7% drop in sales. 


On sales of $69.5 million, Harshawh 


cleared nearly $2.1 million. This is not 
comparable with the previous yeaf’s 
net because it includes gains on sales 


of assets and equity in earnings off, 
companies owned 50% or more byhy 


Harshaw. 


Harvey Aluminum boosted salesiy 


44.8%, to $86.4 million, and earnings 
41.8%, to $7.1 million. Glidden lifted 
sales 4.7%, to $206.7 million; but 
earnings slipped 4.1%, to $6.4 mit 


lion. Armour saw operating incom, 
drop 8%, to $13.1 million. For A. Eine 
Staley Mfg., sales climbed by 64% bij 
to $165.7 million, and earnings jump Von } 


ed 26.2%, to $5.7 million. 
Alco Oil & Chemical increased 


cash and working capital despite OP, 














f ating setbacks. Sales slipped 15.2%, 
$4.7 million, and earnings — fully 
Y pe buble for the first time—dropped 
er than 7%, to $124,373. The company 
Cturing Wimates that four acquisitions during 
months past year have brought sales ca- 
ted out Brity to more than $12 million/year. 
t Com-EPacific Vegetable Oil Corp. raised 
change & earnings 19.8%, to $811,000, de- 
te a 12% drop in sales, to $100.1 
“month Rijion. Explanation: world trading in 
billion, Kicultural commodities accounts for 
1%, to Myst of the sales volume, but process- 
icturing f of safflower and other materials 
ite 1%, Mags in most of the profits. 
8 drop-FAlloys Unlimited — producer of 
tals, chemicals, glass, ceramics and 
products for the electronics in- 
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9%, 0 Rstry—increased sales 44%, to $4.45 
Sagged Bjlion, and earnings 58%, to $222,- 
hemical fy, 

0.1%, PRluor Corp.—engaged in engineer- 
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and construction of process plants 
imates that consolidated net earn- 
Bfor the year ended Oct. 31 were 
pnearly twofold, to $2.53 million. 
% climbed more than 50%, to 
28.9 million. 
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ing Back Fast 


ha quick reaction to a suit filed 
r this month, Von Kohorn In- 
ional Corp. (White Plains, N.Y.) 
week brought a _ countersuit 
st Du Pont and its Argentine af- 
, Ducilo, charging violation of 
Sherman Act. 
Yon Kohorn also denied all charges 
“misappropriation” of trade se- 
Ss, on which the Du Pont action 
inst Von Kohorn was based (CW, 
16, p. 21). 
Yon Kohorn accuses Du Pont, Du- 
band others of engaging in a 
mldwide conspiracy” in restraining 
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US ye export sale of know-how for man- 
e r fibers and films, attempting to 
mings *"Rinidate Du Pont employees from 
more by 





king jobs with Von Kohorn, and 
ging a baseless suit against Von 
horn. 

The company also cites Du Pont 
attempting to monopolize the ex- 
sale of know-how in construct- 
ind operating plants for man-made 

and films, pooling and cross- 
using of know-how in restraint of 












,f 4 number of years will exceed 
Ymillion, and has asked treble dam- 








Monsanto's Eck: Middle-man_ in 
plastics integration program. 


Growing Both Ways 


Monsanto demonstrated last week 
that it is integrating both ways in 
plastics. When the year started, Mon- 
santo launched its (estimated) $75- 
million petrochemical plant at Choco- 
late Bayou, Tex., to produce olefins 
and other raw materials for synthetic 
resins (CW, Jan. 7, p. 21). Now Mon- 
santo is acquiring Gering Plastics, 
which extrudes various resins into 
films, garden hose and other plastic 
end-products (CW Business Newsletter, 
Dec. 23). 

This, of course, is not Monsanto’s 
only forward-integration venture in 
plastics. It has a 50% interest in Plax 
Corp. (Hartford, Conn.), producer of 
blow-molded plastic bottles and poly- 
styrene sheet and film; and a 50% 
stake in Fome-Cor Corp. (Springfield, 
Mass.), which makes lightweight lami- 
nated board (polystyrene foam sand- 
wiched between layers of kraft paper). 
Monsanto itself turns out some plas- 
tic end-products—e.g., Saflex polyvinyl 
butyral interlayer for laminated safe- 
ty glass. 

But the Gering purchase greatly 
broadens Monsanto’s activities in this 
field—and, of course, may provide an 
outlet for some resins produced by 
Monsanto’s 23-year-old Plastics Divi- 
sion. 

Monsanto’s plastics operations will 
be carried out in relatively independ- 
ent organizational units. The newly 
formed Hydrocarbons Division will 
produce the raw materials; the Plas- 
tics Division — now under General 
Manager John Eck, formerly president 
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of 50% -owned Mobay—turns out the 
resins; and Gering, Plax and Fome- 
Cor will do the fabricating. 

Gering—at Kenilworth, N.J. — now 
becomes the Gering Plastics Co. de- 
partment of Monsanto, and will op- 
erate separately under its present man- 
agement. Monsanto Vice - President 
Felix N. Williams stresses that Gering 
will not be restricted to use of Mon- 
santo resins: “It will maintain its pres- 
ent purchasing, manufacturing and 
marketing policies.” 


‘Dumping’ Draws Fire 


British chemical companies, which 
have already complained that U.S. 
companies have been “dumping” poly- 
ethylene, now charge Italian firms 
with the same practice. Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., Monsanto 
Chemicals Ltd. and Union Carbide 
Ltd. have included Italy in their ap- 
plication for an antidumping duty on 
the plastic. 

None of the three companies is will- 
ing to cite a specific Italian company 
as guilty of dumping in Britain. The 
Board of Trade, now considering the 
joint application, has asked that any 
representations by interested parties be 
submitted by Dec. 22. 

France, Too: France, which last 
month levied a special tax against 
Spencer Chemical Co. for allegedly 
dumping polyethylene, has since re- 
ceived no deliveries of the material 
from that company, according to the 
French government. The government 
says that if Spencer carries on nor- 
mal business operations there for a 
certain period — probably several 
months—the tax may be lifted. 

Reportedly, Spencer was shipping 
standard-quality polyethylene, but la- 
beling it substandard and selling it in 
France at the lowest price. These 
shipments, according to a French ob- 
server, were made through an export- 
import company, while at the same 
time Spencer was selling the same 
product through its regular agent at 
the regular price. This observer thus 
figures the French special tax is inef- 
fective, points out that there is noth- 
ing to stop the export firm from sell- 
ing the product under a different 
name. He also says that Spencer’s 
was Only one of several polyethylene 
shipments moving from the U.S. into 
France through these low-price chan- 
nels, 








Borden's Wold: Heads company's 
newly formed specialty ink division. 


Bigger Splash in Inks 


Borden Chemical Co. (New York), 
seeking to strengthen its position in 
specialty inks, has formed an Ink Divi- 
sion by merging its Commercial Ink & 
Lacquer Co. and Hawley-Monk Co. 
operations. 

Borden — now believed to be the 
fourth-largest concern in this field— 
gained entry into the ink business 
when it acquired Commercial Ink last 
year (CW, Feb. 13, ’60, p. 77) and 
Hawley-Monk earlier this year (CW, 
March 11, p. 26). 

James A. Wold, formerly general 
manager of the company’s ink and lac- 
quer department, has been named 
vice-president in charge of the new di- 
vision. 

Operations will include plants for 
gravure and flexographic or solvent- 
based products at Fair Lawn, N.J.; 
Whitehouse, O.; and Fremont, Calif. 
Solvent-based inks will be produced in 
former Hawley-Monk plants at Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, Los Angeles, and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Oil- and water- 
based inks will be produced at Balti- 
more, Cincinnati and Los Angeles; 
and manufacturing-sales-service plants 
will be situated in Buffalo, N.Y., Char- 
lotte, N.C., and Kalamazoo. 

Meanwhile, Borden Chemical Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. (Toronto) has acquired 
Argus Printing Inks Ltd. (Etobicoke, 
Ont.), manufacturer of letterpress, 
lithographic, water-based flexographic, 
and colored news inks. There will be 
no change in organization, but there 
will be an exchange of technical know- 
how with the parent U.S. company. 





national roundup 


Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 
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Companies 


Continental Oil Co. (Houston) has formed Anotrol Division to handle 
manufacture and marketing of its anodic corrosion-control systems. Last year 
Conoco licensed Minneapolis-Honeywell to make and market the Anotrol 
system (CW, Aug. 27, 60 p. 91). Now the two companies have decided 
that the major markets for Anotrol are in the chemical-processing and oil- 
refining industries, where Conoco’s Petrochemicals Dept. is in a better 
position to develop these applications. 


American Cyanamid (New York) has established a new Building Products 
Division to take over the manufacturing and marketing of the company’s 
Wasco Products Dept. Cyanamid entered the acrylic plastics business when 
it purchased Wasco Chemical early this year (CW Business Newsletter, 
April 8, p. 17). The new division, to be headquartered in Cambridge, Mass, 
will manufacture cast methyl methacrylate plastic sheets and other plastic 
products at plants in Cambridge, Sanford, Me., Wichita, Kan., and Toronto. 


Allied Chemical (New York) and Union Texas Natural Gas (Houston) 
have taken another step toward their proposed merger (CW Business News- 
letter, Nov. 25). Both boards of directors have approved the plan for ex- 
change of stock: seven-eighths of a share of Allied for each outstanding 
share of Union Texas. Next move: special stockholders’ meetings, tentatively 
set for February. 


Chemetron Corp. (Chicago) has changed the name of its Girdler Process 
Equipment Division to Votator Division. This identifies the division with 
the company’s line of Votator continuous-processing equipment for food, 
chemical and related industries. 
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Expansion 


Pharmaceuticals: Merck Sharp & Dohme, division of Merck & Co. 
(Rahway, N.J.), will build a pharmaceuticals production building and te- 
lated facilities at West Point, Pa. The new building, to cost “several million 
dollars,” is scheduled for completion in the summer of ’63. At that time 
the company’s Philadelphia pharmaceuticals production will be consolidated 
with its biologicals production and administrative offices, already at Wes! 
Point. 


SW, WWW] 9939). oN 


Glass: Consumers Glass Co. (Toronto) is spending $4.5 million to expand 
and modernize its Montreal glass plant, and $2.5 million for its plant 
in Toronto. Two furnaces in the Montreal plant will be rebuilt to permit us 
of natural gas as fuel. This project is being carried out with the technical 
aid of Brockway Glass Co. (Brockway, Pa.), which will have the option 
of buying stock in Consumer Glass. 


Propane, Butane: Oil Reserves Corp. (Houston, Tex.) plans to build 4 
gas-products plant in the Quicksand Creek Field, Newton County, Tex. The 
$1-million-plus plant is due onstream by mid-May, with input capacity 
25 million cu.ft./day, from which it will produce 4,000 bbls./day of 
distillate, propane, butane and natural gas. 
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First manned military space flight will be powered by a 
Titan-III_ C booster to be developed by Martin Marietta Corp. The 
Pentagon has settled on the advanced Titan booster for the Air Force’s 
Dyna-Soar program. It may use the same storable liquid fuels as Titan II 
(a blend of hydrazine and unsymmetrical dymethylhydrazine with nitro- 
gen tetroxide as oxidizer), assisted by solid-fuel “straps.” The new booster 
will produce 2.6-million Ibs. of thrust and be capable of lifting a 
28,500-lb. payload. 





A bidders conference is expected soon on the solid-fuel boosters 
that will aid the Titan-III C. Such a conference has been delayed because 
of policy changes being made in the Dyna-Soar program. Until now, the 
Air Force had not been able to convince Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara of the urgency of the manned space-flight program. But the 
policy shift has been made; Dyna-Soar will be pushed vigorously. 


Present schedule calls for the first ballistic flight to be made 
in Apri! ’65. This will send the one-man winged spacecraft down the 
Atlantic missile range for a landing on one of the down-range islands. 
Following three or four such tests, the vehicles will be sent into orbit 
with landings scheduled for Edwards Air Force Base in California. 


Work continues, meanwhile, on another man-in-space front. 
The National Aeronautics and Space Administration is negotiating a 
contract—for more than $50 million—with Douglas Aircraft to modify 
the upper stage of the Saturn rocket. This will become the third stage 
of the rocket that, if all goes well, will boost the three-man Apollo space- 
craft into flights around the moon. 





The new booster called the S-IV B, is expected to be about 
twice as powerful as the still-developing S-IV it will replace. Propellants 
for both types are liquid hydrogen and liquid oxygen. NASA hopes to 
have 10 S-IV B engines built by ’66—-six for flight missions, four for 
ground testing. Just last week NASA awarded Boeing a $300-million 
contract for S-I Saturn main-stage rockets. 


Chances of Paul Rand Dixon disqualifying himself from sit- 
ting in judgment of five drug companies are quite remote. The five firms, 
accused of price fixing, asked the Federal Trade Commission to dis- 
qualify Dixon, its chairman, on grounds that his former job as staff 
director of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee prejudiced 
him against the industry. The subcommittee, headed by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D., Tenn.), conducted extensive inquiries into the industry. 





The commission, with Dixon abstaining, rejected the company 
appeal and said Dixon would have to decide for himself if he has pre- 
judged the case. This is an important decision. Had Dixon been dis- 
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Washington qualified, his status in other cases would come under serious queg 
While with the Kefauver subcommittee, he directed hearings into the gf 
Newsletter auto, milk, roofing and other industries. 


(Continued) In its order, the commission indicated extraordinary cing 
stances would be required for it to disqualify a member. Othe 
said, disqualification is a “matter primarily for determination by 
individual member concerned, resting with his sound and responsi 
discretion.” Dixon has not yet decided whether he will disqualify himse 
Before the commission gets around to the drug case—some months ff 
now—he will file a memo explaining his decision. All indications are 
he will sit in judgment. 


An FTC examiner said last month he found no evidence ha 
the five companies—American Cyanamid, Bristol-Myers, Pfizer, Oli & 
Mathieson and Upjohn—had illegally priced antibiotics, as charged] 
an FTC complaint. The commission’s staff attorneys appealed this 
cision to the full commission. : 

e 

Atomic power is being used to light a Coast Guard navigat 
buoy—in Chesapeake Bay. Beta decay in a strontium-90 generator pa 
vides the 10-watt current that is expected to keep the lantern flashing ever 
five seconds for 10 years. If all goes well, the Coast Guard will ond 
a quantity of the devices from the fabricator, Martin Marietta. 


The Government has formally banned use of diethylstilbes 
to caponize chickens. The chemical has been classed as a cancer-produey 
ing agent because it caused tumors in laboratory animals. Actually, ith 
not been used since Dec. ’59, when the Food & Drug Administration 
asked the chemical industry and farmers to stop its use in poultry.4 
still can be used in food grains for cattle, however, since FDA has deter 
mined that no residues find their way into the beef. Producers of ff 
chemical have challenged FDA’s authority to ban the agent in pouit 
and are expected to appeal the latest decision. 








Sodium bisulfite figures in a freight-rate battle between railro 
and intercoastal steamships. Sea-Land Service, Inc., only commerg# 
line still left in intercoastal trade, has asked the Interstate Comment 
Commission to suspend and investigate a proposed rail rate of $18 
per hundredweight on minimum loadings of 100,000 Ibs. of sodium UF 
sulfite from East Coast ports to the Pacific Northwest. Charges Sea-La 
as part of a war of attrition against it, the railroads seek to haul he 
chemical from Boston to West Lynn, Ore., at the same rate they wous 
apply to the same shipment from Denver to the Oregon destination. % 





Consumption of natural rubber continues to outstrip putpe 
The Natural Rubber Bureau reports that ’61 consumption will total a0@ 
2.05 million tons, some 32,000 tons more than was produced. The 
ference was supplied by U.S. and British stockpile disposals. 
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Borden's Wold: Heads company's 
newly formed specialty ink division. 


Bigger Splash in Inks 


Borden Chemical Co. (New York), 
seeking to strengthen its position in 
specialty inks, has formed an Ink Divi- 
sion by merging its Commercial Ink & 
Lacquer Co. and Hawley-Monk Co. 
operations. 

Borden — now believed to be the 
fourth-largest concern in this field— 
gained entry into the ink business 
when it acquired Commercial Ink last 
year (CW, Feb. 13, ’60, p. 77) and 
Hawley-Monk earlier this year (CW, 
March 11, p. 26). 

James A. Wold, formerly general 
manager of the company’s ink and lac- 
quer department, has been named 
vice-president in charge of the new di- 
vision. 

Operations will include plants for 
gravure and flexographic or solvent- 
based products at Fair Lawn, N.J.; 
Whitehouse, O.; and Fremont, Calif. 
Solvent-based inks will be produced in 
former Hawley-Monk plants at Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, Los Angeles, and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Oil- and water- 
based inks will be produced at Balti- 
more, Cincinnati and Los Angeles; 
and manufacturing-sales-service plants 
will be situated in Buffalo, N.Y., Char- 
lotte, N.C., and Kalamazoo. 

Meanwhile, Borden Chemical Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. (Toronto) has acquired 
Argus Printing Inks Ltd. (Etobicoke, 
Ont.), manufacturer of letterpress, 
lithographic, water-based flexographic, 
and colored news inks. There will be 
no change in organization, but there 
will be an exchange of technical know- 
how with the parent U.S. company. 
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Companies 


Continental Oil Co. (Houston) has formed Anotrol Division to handle 
manufacture and marketing of its anodic corrosion-control systems. Last year 
Conoco licensed Minneapolis-Honeywell to make and market the Anotrol 
system (CW, Aug. 27, 60 p. 91). Now the two companies have decided 
that the major markets for Anotrol are in the chemical-processing and oil- 
refining industries, where Conoco’s Petrochemicals Dept. is in a better 
position to develop these applications. 


American Cyanamid (New York) has established a new Building Products 
Division to take over the manufacturing and marketing of the company’s 
Wasco Products Dept. Cyanamid entered the acrylic plastics business when 
it purchased Wasco Chemical early this year (CW Business Newsletter, 
April 8, p. 17). The new division, to be headquartered in Cambridge, Mass., 
will manufacture cast methyl methacrylate plastic sheets and other plastic 
products at plants in Cambridge, Sanford, Me., Wichita, Kan., and Toronto. 


Allied Chemical (New York) and Union Texas Natural Gas (Houston) 
have taken another step toward their proposed merger (CW Business News- 
letter, Nov. 25). Both boards of directors have approved the plan for ex- 
change of stock: seven-eighths of a share uf Allied for each outstanding 
share of Union Texas. Next move: special stockholders’ meetings, tentatively 
set for February. 


Chemetron Corp. (Chicago) has changed the name of its Girdler Process 
Equipment Division to Votator Division. This identifies the division with 
the company’s line of Votator continuous-processing equipment for food, 
chemical and related industries. 
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Expansion 


Pharmaceuticals: Merck Sharp & Dohme, division of Merck & Co. 
(Rahway, N.J.), will build a pharmaceuticals production building and re- 
lated facilities at West Point, Pa. The new building, to cost “several million 
dollars,” is scheduled for completion in the summer of 63. At that time 
the company’s Philadelphia pharmaceuticals production will be consolidated 
with its biologicals production and administrative offices, already at West 
Point. 


Glass: Consumers Glass Co. (Toronto) is spending $4.5 million to expand 
and modernize its Montreal glass plant, and $2.5 million for its plant 
in Toronto. Two furnaces in the Montreal plant will be rebuilt to permit use 
of natural gas as fuel. This project is being carried out with the technical 
aid of Brockway Glass Co. (Brockway, Pa.), which will have the option 
of buying stock in Consumer Glass. 


Propane, Butane: Oil Reserves Corp. (Houston, Tex.) plans to build a 
gas-products plant in the Quicksand Creek Field, Newton County, Tex. The 
$1-million-plus plant is due onstream by mid-May, with input capacity of 
25 million cu.ft./day, from which it will produce 4,000 bbls./day of 
distillate, propane, butane and natural gas. 
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First manned military space flight will be powered by a 
Titan-III_ C booster to be developed by Martin Marietta Corp. The 
Pentagon has settled on the advanced Titan booster for the Air Force’s 
Dyna-Soar program. It may use the same storable liquid fuels as Titan Il 
(a blend of hydrazine and unsymmetrical dymethylhydrazine with nitro- 
gen tetroxide as oxidizer), assisted by solid-fuel “straps.” The new booster 
will produce 2.6-million Ibs. of thrust and be capable of lifting a 
28,500-lb. payload. 





A bidders conference is expected soon on the solid-fuel boosters 
that will aid the Titan-III C. Such a conference has been delayed because 
of policy changes being made in the Dyna-Soar program. Until now, the 
Air Force had not been able to convince Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara of the urgency of the manned space-flight program. But the 
policy shift has been made; Dyna-Soar will be pushed vigorously. 


Present schedule calls for the first ballistic flight to be made 
in April 65. This will send the one-man winged spacecraft down the 
Atlantic missile range for a landing on one of the down-range islands. 
Following three or four such tests, the vehicles will be sent into orbit 
with landings scheduled for Edwards Air Force Base in California. 


Work continues, meanwhile, on another man-in-space front. 
The National Aeronautics and Space Administration is negotiating a 
contract—for more than $50 million—with Douglas Aircraft to modify 
the upper stage of the Saturn rocket. This will become the third stage 
of the rocket that, if all goes well, will boost the three-man Apollo space- 
craft into flights around the moon. 





The new booster called the S-IV B, is expected to be about 
twice as powerful as the still-developing S-IV it will replace. Propellants 
for both types are liquid hydrogen and liquid oxygen. NASA hopes to 
have 10 S-IV B engines built by ’°66—-six for flight missions, four for 
ground testing. Just last week NASA awarded Boeing a $300-million 
contract for S-I Saturn main-stage rockets. 


Chances of Paul Rand Dixon disqualifying himself from sit- 
ting in judgment of five drug companies are quite remote. The five firms, 
accused of price fixing, asked the Federal Trade Commission to dis- 
qualify Dixon, its chairman, on grounds that his former job as staff 
director of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee prejudiced 
him against the industry. The subcommittee, headed by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D., Tenn.), conducted extensive inquiries into the industry. 





The commission, with Dixon abstaining, rejected the company 
appeal and said Dixon would have to decide for himself if he has pre- 
judged the case. This is an important decision. Had Dixon been dis- 
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qualified, his status in other cases would come under serious question. 
While with the Kefauver subcommittee, he directed hearings into the steel, 
auto, milk, roofing and other industries. 


In its order, the commission indicated extraordinary circum- 
stances would be required for it to disqualify a member. Otherwise, it 
said, disqualification is a “matter primarily for determination by the 
individual member concerned, resting with his sound and responsible 
discretion.” Dixon has not yet decided whether he will disqualify himself. 
Before the commission gets around to the drug case—some months from 


now—he will file a memo explaining his decision. All indications are that 
he will sit in judgment. 


An FTC examiner said last month he found no evidence that 
the five companies—American Cyanamid, Bristol-Myers, Pfizer, Olin 
Mathieson and Upjohn—had illegally priced antibiotics, as charged in 
an FTC complaint. The commission’s staff attorneys appealed this de- 
cision to the full commission. 


Atomic power is being used to light a Coast Guard navigational 
buoy—in Chesapeake Bay. Beta decay in a strontium-90 generator pro- 
vides the 10-watt current that is expected to keep the lantern flashing every 
five seconds for 10 years. If all goes well, the Coast Guard will order 
a quantity of the devices from the fabricator, Martin Marietta. 


The Government has formally banned use of diethylstilbestrol 
to caponize chickens. The chemical has been classed as a cancer-produc- 
ing agent because it caused tumors in laboratory animals. Actually, it has 
not been used since Dec. ’59, when the Food & Drug Administration 
asked the chemical industry and farmers to stop its use in poultry. It 
still can be used in food grains for cattle, however, since FDA has deter- 
mined that no residues find their way into the beef. Producers of the 
chemical have challenged FDA’s authority to ban the agent in poultry 
and are expected to appeal the latest decision. 








Sodium bisulfite figures in a freight-rate battle between railroads 
and intercoastal steamships. Sea-Land Service, Inc., only commercial 
line still left in intercoastal trade, has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend and investigate a proposed rail rate of $1.86 
per hundredweight on minimum loadings of 100,000 Ibs. of sodium bi- 
sulfite from East Coast ports to the Pacific Northwest. Charges Sea-Land: 
as part of a war of attrition against it, the railroads seek to haul the 
chemical from Boston to West Lynn, Ore., at the same rate they would 
apply to the same shipment from Denver to the Oregon destination. 





Consumption of natural rubber continues to outstrip output. 
The Natural Rubber Bureau reports that ’°61 consumption will total about 
2.05 million tons, some 32,000 tons more than was produced. The dif- 
ference was supplied by U.S. and British stockpile disposals. 
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SALES aAnNb DISTRIBUTION 


ge 


Aluminum exports may rise if the U.S. industry succeeds in new foreign market development program. 


Signal for World Aluminum Gains 


Faced with lagging exports and in- 
creasing imports, the U.S. aluminum 
industry has proposed a new foreign 
trade program aimed at spurving use 
of aluminum throughout the non- 
Communist world. 

A group consisting of four indus- 
try associations (The Aluminum Assn., 
Aluminum Smelters Research Insti- 
tute, American Die Casting Institute 
and the National Assn. of Aluminum 
Distributors) proposed that the US. 
and each foreign producing and fab- 
ricating country set limits on imports. 
The quotas for each specific aluminum 
product would be raised as a coun- 
try’s consumption increased. Exporting 
countries would share this growth ac- 
cordingly. Object: orderly growth with- 


out disruption of the metal markets. 

I. Lipkowitz, chairman of the For- 
eign Trade Committee of the Alu- 
minum Assn. says, “The U.S. alu- 
minum industry feels that the only 
way to increase aluminum consump- 
tion is to put more emphasis on mar- 
ket development.” He adds, “If pro- 
ducers fail to do this and continue 
fighting over already developed mar- 
kets then the resources which could 
be used to develop new markets in 
the less developed countries will be 
absorbed, creating price instability.” 

First reactions of the French pri- 
mary and semiproduct producers — 
who have not yet received all details 
—is that the plan seems to be a throw- 
back to old cartel methods of carving 


up world markets. They also doubt 
that all leading U.S. aluminum makers 
will agree to support the plan. 

In the opinion of the French, likely 
impetus for the plan stems from some 
400,000 tons of idle U.S. aluminum 
capacity. And independent U.S. semi- 
product makers claim they can’t af- 
ford to buy aluminum exclusively 
from U.S. producers. These fabrica- 
tors prefer to cover part of their needs 
with lower-priced imports. 

Imports: Imports from Europe and 
Japan, although comparatively small, 
have had some effect on domestic 
markets. Differences in living stand- 
ards, wages, tax and depreciation 
policies have made it possible, in some 
cases, for foreign producers to de- 
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SALES 


liver semifabricated metal to any part 
of the U.S. at prices below the do- 
mestic price. Tariffs of 5.3% on ingot 
have been no obstacle to the cheaply 
produced or government-subsidized 
metal from abroad. 

The impact of these imports on the 
domestic market is significant. To 
stay competitive, U.S. producers have 
been forced to reduce prices. Result: 
industry instability. 

Exports: U.S. industry has invested 
heavily in foreign countries to im- 
prove and expand marketing opera- 
tions. Exports have increased but, be- 
cause of high tariffs, profits have 
_ been low. Switzerland has a tariff of 

29.7%, Japan 10.0%, Italy 20.5%, 
West Germany 7.5% and Australia 
12.5%, compared with a USS. tariff 
of 5.3%. 

Misplaced Effort: The U.S. alum- 
inum industry is as old as the Euro- 
pean industry; technologically they 
are equal. Why is it then that U.S. 
per-capita consumption is 23 Ibs.— 
three times as much as that of the 
other non-Communist industrial na- 
tions? 

European capital has been invested 
primarily in process technology, while 
the U.S. has spent heavily on re- 
search and development and mer- 
chandising. Result: in 15 years U.S. 
use of aluminum has increased 223% 
in building products, 220% in trans- 
portation, 178% in consumer dura- 
bles, 138% in electrical applications 
and 690% in containers and packag- 
ing. 

European accomplishments are not 
insignificant, however. For instance, 
in Switzerland 25% of construction 
material is aluminum, compared with 
20% in the U.S. and 7-10% in Eng- 
land. Europe has also surpassed the 
U.S. in volume use of aluminum in 
collapsible tubes (for toothpaste, 
mustard, mayonnaise, etc.). 

Since °20, the U.S. primary alum- 
inum industry has grown at the rate 
of 11%/year. But since °56 the gen- 
eral trend of profits has been down- 
ward due to domestic competition and 
pressure of imporis. Return on in- 
vested capital dropped from 9.6% in 
*56 to 3.4% in ’60. Upshot: less capi- 
tal to spend on research, development 
and marketing. 

In °61 there were some signs of re- 
covery from the lower business levels 
of °60. Shipments to U.S. customers 
are up 10% over °60. But exports, 


which represented 13% of °60’s total 
shipments, are roughly 50% lower. 
Total °61 shipments, both domestic 
and export, will be about 3% higher 
than the 2.3 million tons shipped in 
60. 

Optimism for °62: The domestic 
aluminum industry is optimistic about 
the coming year. The automotive in- 
dustry is predicting a 7-million car 
market; new housing starts are ex- 
pected to number 1.5 million; and 
sales of 30 million major appliances 
are anticipated. This should remedy 
much of the overcapacity. 


Salesmen on Loan 


Salesmen to supplement a perma- 
nent sales organization can now be 
hired on a temporary basis. Such a 
team was recently used by a leading 
chemical producer to introduce a new 
consumer product on a massive scale. 

Salespower, a division of Manpower, 
Inc. (Detroit), conducted such a cam- 
paign for the Dow Chemical Co. 
(Midland, Mich.) in introducing Dow- 
gard, year-round automotive coolant. 
It hired and trained 236 temporary 
salesmen to introduce Dowgard to 
52,000 service stations, auto dealers 
and garages in 43 areas in 15 days. 
This program coincided with Dow’s 
nationwide advertising campaign. 

Such a distribution could not have 
been accomplished by the regular 
sales force. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Zinc Stearate: A new technical 
data sheet describing the properties of 
a heat-stable zinc stearate is availa- 
ble from Witco Chemical Co., Inc. 
(122 East 42 St., New York 17, 
N.Y.). Suggested uses: internal lubri- 
cant for extruded and molded poly- 
styrene and rubber dusting agent. 

e New Flame-Retardant Laminate: 
Two new bulletins are available from 
Taylor Fibre Co. (Norristown, Pa.) 
describing a new cold-punch, flame- 
retardant paper-base laminated plas- 
tic and its copper-clad version. The 
laminate is claimed to be self-extin- 
guishing under the proposed Under- 
writers Laboratories tests. 

e Hazardous Chemicals: The sixth 
edition of Manual L-1, “Guide to 
Precautionary Labeling of Hazardous 
Chemicals,” is available from the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. 
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(1825 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C.). It presents the 
general principles of labeling in ad- 
dition to specific examples of label 
preparation. 

e Protective Clothes: Available 
from Jomac, Inc. (6128 North Wood- 
stock St., Philadelphia 38, Pa.) is a 
four-page catalog describing a line of 
protective clothing made from special 
base fabrics coated on both sides with 
polyvinyl chloride to provide protec- 
tion against chemicals. Clothing is 
claimed to be static resistant and will 
not support combustion. 

e Asbestos: A technical brochure 
on asbestos, issued recently by As- 
bestos Corp. of America (31 North 
Ave., Garwood, N.J.), describes the 
types available and gives comparison 
charts of properties, uses and sources. 

e Surface-Active Agents: A_ six- 
page bulletin issued by Rohm & Haas 
(Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa.) lists the structural type and sug- 
gested applications of 50 surface- 
active agents. Included are prices, the 
form in which the product is supplied, 
and references to additional techni- 
cal literature. 

© Caprolactam: A 20-page booklet 
describing properties, cost of storage, 
handling and test procedures for mol- 
ten caprolactam is available from Na- 
tional Aniline Division of Allied 
Chemical Corp. (40 Rector St., New 
York 6, N.Y.). 

e Polyethylene: Eastman Chemical 
Products (Kingsport, Tenn.) offers a 
new, eight-page illustrated brochure 
describing uses of Tenite polyethylene 
in extrusion, coating, molding, etc. 
Included: description of special for- 
mulations: antiblock agents, ultra- 
violet inhibitors, additives for making 
the plastic useful for nuclear shield- 
ing. 

e Corrosion Inhibitor: A new bro- 
chure on the use of Aqua-Clear com- 
pound to prevent rust and corrosion 
has been issued by Sudbury Labora- 
tory (Sudbury, Mass.).The publication 
describes the new compound’s use in 
piping, condensers, air conditioners, 
cooling systems. 

e Monomers: Storage and handling 
of acrylic and methacrylic esters is 
discussed in a new, revised, 27-page 
bulletin issued by Rohm & Hass 
(Philadelphia 5). Included: tips on 
how to erect low-cost storage facilities, 
suggestions on improved drumming 
procedures, inhibition, etc. 
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Celanese Stabilized Formaldehyde: 





90 Million Gallon Success Story 


Since Celanese developed STABILIZED formaldehyde, 
five thousand tank cars full have been delivered to 
American Industry. These millions of gallons, suc- 
cessfully used in countless applications, represent a 
practical “field test’ which has firmly verified the 
advantages of stabilization. 


Celanese stabilized formaldehyde has established new econ- 
omies and process advantages for users of this workhorse 
chemical. For example... 


Lower Shipping and Storage Temperatures— 20 to 30-degrees 
less than required by conventional formaldehyde solutions. 








MINIMUM STORAGE TEMPERATURES 


BASED UPON 30 DAYS STORAGE AT TEMPERATURES INDICATED 


Bicones: stabilized solutions 
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Formaldehyde — 50% 
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In Celanese formaldehyde, a process-introduced stabilizer 
keeps the formaldehyde in solution, prevents paraform de- 
posits in shipping and storage containers. Formerly, this 
could only be accomplished by adding methanol and/or rais- 
ing storage temperatures—with the undesirable side-effect of 
accelerating build-up of acidity. 


Celanese stabilized formaldehyde can be transported greater 
distances in insulated tank cars without reheating. And costly 
requirements for hot steam heating at storage points and 
industrial plants are substantially reduced. For those users 





Celanese stabilized formaldehyde can be transported and stored at 
temperatures 20 to 30 degrees lower than previously possible. 


who desire methanol in their ‘‘chemical recipe’’, Celanese will 
add it to the stabilized product. 


Clarity of Solution—Celanese stabilized formaldehyde is less 
likely to cloud tnan conventional solutions. If inadvertently 
cooled below recommended storage temperatures, any 
cloudy precipitate which forms will dissolve upon rewarmi.ig 
without impairment of quality. 





Higher Concentration—Stabilization permits the use of more 
concentrated solutions where storage facilities were previ- 
ously inadequate. 





Dollar Savings—Celanese stabilized formaldehyde offers lower 
material costs, saves you money on storage and maintenance. 
But best of all, it... 


Helps Make a Better Product—With its combination of con- 
stant assay, lower paraformation point, and clearer solution 
with minimum acid build-up, Celanese stabilized formaldehyde 
is being used to advantage in processing plastics, paint, cloth- 
ing, paper, germicides and allied products. 





Celanese is so certain of the advantages to you, that it now 
produces only stabilized formaldehydes. (The choice as to 
methanol-inhibited or methanol-free grades is yours!) We 
would like you to have the full details on Celanese stabilized 
formaldehyde. Please mail the coupon for your copy of our 


new 8-page product bulletin. Celanese® 


Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical C :npany Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


CELANESE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. 752-L, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of your informative new 8-page product 
bulletin on stabilized formaldehyde. 


Name 





Title. 








Company 


Address 
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How you can help your company 


cut costs, improve profits 


Switch from rigid containers to Bemis lam- 


inated-textile bags—the toughest shipping 


sacks made. They’re more economical. They 


cut shipping and storage costs. And they 


give you worry-free service. 


CUT INITIAL PACKAGE COSTS 


Bemis laminated -textile bags can often re- 
place drums or expensive double packages. 
One chemical manufacturer who changed 
from fiber drums to Bemis bags saved 48¢ 
per hundredweight. 


CUT SHIPPING COSTS 


Bemis laminated-textile bags are lighter in 
weight than rigid containers, can be pallet- 
ized for space-saving in shipment. The bags 
are easier to handle, too. 


CUT STORAGE COSTS 


Bemis bags save storage space when filled 
because they stack compactly. They save 
even more space when empty. One thou- 
sand baled bags occupy about the space 
required for only 23 drums. 


RECEIVE WORRY-FREE SERVICE 


Bemis laminated-textile bags protect 
against moisture gain or loss . . . keep 
odors in or out... protect against con- 
tamination, insect infestation ... and 
protect against sifting. 


Bemis General Offices: 408-J Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Mo. CH 1-0900 


where packaging ideas are born 
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Loncas’ 62 


A record - toppling year — that’s the outlook 
for chemicals, the CPI, business in general. 


You can bet on this: economic and industrial activity in the next 
12 months will topple all records. New highs will be set in sales, in pro- 
duction, in spending for research and development, and for new plant 
and equipment. 

Increased demand and payoff of recent cost-cutting programs will 
mean, for many companies, an easing of the cost-price squeeze. One 
welcome result: Profit margins will be slightly better. 





The above will hold true for the economy generally, and for the 
chemical industry in particular. 





In the big picture, look for these brightening aspects: a pickup in con- 
sumer spending for durables (cars, appliances, home furnishings), as well 
as in soft goods and services; a rise in new construction (industrial, public 
works, utilities, housing starts); increased government spending. 





On the other hand: unemployment will continue to be a troublesome 
problem; domestic and foreign competition will become more vigorous; 
labor-management disputes will be hotter than usual; and it’s likely that 
our international balance-of-payments deficit will worsen. 





But the economy is healthy, will get healthier. Here’s how the signs 
read: gross national product (GNP) for ’62 as a whole will average about 
$562 billion. That’s about $40 billion higher than ’61, and a resounding 
$58 billion above the $504 billion registered in ’60. 

A year-end quarter comparison points up the uptrend even better; 
final months of the new year will be rolling along at a GNP rate close 
to $575 billion. This year will wind up at about $540 billion. 





U.S. industrial production may be crimped some if a threatened steel 
strike materializes. But total output in °62, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board Index, should climb approximately 10%. That puts the 
new-year level at 120, using ’57 as the 100-base, compared with this year’s 
109 average. 





Take a closer look at the powerful economic forces that bolster the 
brighter outlook in total business volume: 





Consumers’ disposable income will be greater. And so will consumer 
spending. All told the buying public next year will plunk down nearly 
$361.5 billion for durables, nondurables and services. That’s more than 
$22 billion over the $339.5 billion spent in ’61. The anticipated increase- 
breakdown: in excess of $5 billion for hard goods; just about $6.5 billion 
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U.S. industry’s capital 
investment will be 

higher than first planned—at 
least $38.8 billion in ’62. 





Gross National Product 





(billion dollars) 

















60 61 "62 (est. 
Sources: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; 
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more to be spent on soft goods, from oil to apparel; a $10.5-billion hike 
over 61, in money spent for services. 

As for disposable income, the total in the new year should reach 
$388.5 billion as against this year’s $364.5 billion. 


Government agencies will also spend considerably more on goods and 
services. Expected increase by all government sectors (federal, state, 
local)}—about $10 billion. Federal spending on defense (emphasis on 
missiles, research, limited warfare items), and on nondefense goods and 
services, may account for about $6.5 billion of the ’62 increase. 

State and local governments are expected to up their spending about 
$3.5 billion. It'll be the first time in a decade that such expenditures 
will rise more slowly than federal layouts. 

The combined increases will boost total national-state-local spending 
to an all-time high of nearly $120 billion. 


Capital investment in ’62 will be higher than earlier plans indicated. 
Estimates now are that expenditures for new plant and equipment for 
all industry, will climb at least $4 billion, to nearly $38.8 billion. The 
°61 rate: $34.5 billion. 

McGraw-Hill’s preliminary survey (taken in October), showed that 
companies planned to increase capital spending in °62 only about 4%. 
But these plans will be upped as final budgets are completed. Thev 
usually are. 


Two strong additional reasons for an increase in °62: (1) corporate 
cash flow (retained earnings, depreciation) will likely be up about $5.5 
billion; (2) the Administration’s recent action in cutting down “useful 
life” estimates on the textile industry’s capital goods. 

Faster write-off for textile machinery (from 25 years to 12-15 years), 
is only the beginning. Similar revisions for other industries are likely 
to be introduced next year. 





The big emphasis in capital expenditures next year will continue to 
be on modernization of facilities. But there’s a good chance that a bigger 


percentage will be spent for new plants in ‘62 than has been spent since 
"58. 





Business inventories will be built up early in the year as a hedge 
against a possible steel shutdown. But subsequent cutbacks should be 
considerably less in °62 than was the case in °59. Over-all inventories 
should contribute about $3 billion to GNP next year. 





That’s the over-all view. 





What’s ahead for the chemical process industries? Better performance 
in °62, right across the board, for this industrial category that includes 
chemicals and related products, petroleum, glass, rubber, paper and allied 
products, among others. 

Look first at the dollar volume of output. This year it stands at $99.7 
billion, as against $93.3 billion in 60. In °62, for the first time, sales 
will push beyond the $100-billion mark. A gain of nearly $6 billion is 
predicted for a record-breaking sales total close to $106 billion. 

A considerable rise in CPI production is also indicated. It could go 
up as much as 8% over 61. Although there was a sizable increase in 
CPI sales this year, actual production inched up only about 2%. The 
new year will see both climbing to new highs. Likely: a production rise 
of at least 7% in pulp and paper; about 10% in rubber. 








CPI capital spending will bounce up substantially, too. Right now 
it looks as if *62 expenditures for new plants and equipment will total 
about $4.22 billion, up 8% above this year’s $3.91 billion. 

Rise in research and development layout won’t be as steep, but it will 
be more than 5% above °61. The R&D score: $1.43 billion vs. $1.36 
billion. The new figure is approximately $130 million higher than last 
year’s mark, and a rousing $350 million more than was spent in °59. 





Chemical and allied products sales will hit $33 billion over the next 
12 months. That’s about 10% above the current year’s sales level. It 
means that chemical makers again will set the pace for CPI growth. 

The same is true of production. Total output of chemicals and re- 
lated products in *62 will climb at least 9% above ‘61. Increase over 
last year was just about 5%. 

The anticipated rise in general U.S. industrial production will certainly 
generate a stepped-up demand for industrial chemicals. But output gains 
are also foreseen for petrochemicals, plastics, synthetic fibers, fertilizers 
and drugs. 





Chemical industry profits (after taxes) will push higher in the new 
year, along with the increase in gross income. Expectation: nearly $2.4 
billion—more than $30 million above the net figured for °61. Profit 
margin, as a percent of net sales, will edge up to 7.4, still thinner than 
was registered in °59 or ’60, but a slight improvement over this year’s 7.1. 





Capital spending by chemical firms in °62 appears pegged at about 
this year’s rate ($1.61 billion), according to current surveys. But chances 
are that improved sales and profits could encourage higher capital 
spending by chemical companies (including petrochemical producers) 
in the months ahead. 





Where will the expansion money come from? The trend of the past 
few years will continue. More than 90% will derive from internal 
sources including set-asides for depreciation and depletion, retained 
earnings. And most of the minor external financing will be debt rather 
than equity. 





More liberal tax allowances for depreciation are counted on by the 
Kennedy Administration to give spending by all industry a_ boost 
next year. 

Engineering studies of at least six major industries (to obtain up-to- 
date estimates of useful machinery and equipment lives) are being ac- 
celerated. And recently Secretary Dillon explicitly repeated an earlier 
target date: By spring, he said, the Treasury expects to have revised 
depreciation schedules for major assets of all industries. 





A few of these new schedules may set longer useful lives than those 
now listed in Bulletin F, the official bible of depreciation schedules. But 
the general trend will be in the direction of shorter lives and more 
liberal write-offs. 





In Washington next year... 





If President Kennedy gets his way, the expiring (in June) Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act will be replaced with a “bold, new” U.S. tariff 
program. 

On products in which the U.S. and Europe dominate the world market 
—including a wide range of chemicals—the President will probably seek 
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Chemical industry sales, profits, 
and production are on the in- 
crease—and profit margins will 
be slightly better than in ’61. 
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New tariff programs, more 
trust-busting activities 

will raise problems for 
industry. 
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power to chop tariffs to zero in 3-5 years. This would be on an across- 
the-board basis, by category of goods, rather than on the present item- 
by-item basis. 


A_protectionist-minded Congress, and rising protectionist sentiment 
throughout the country, however, could throw a block to any radical 
departure from current tariff policy. 





How much antitrust activity in °62 is a big question. The Administra- 
tion came into office last year talking big about tough enforcement of 
the antitrust laws, and “new approaches” to them. But so far there 
hasn’t been too much translation of this talk into reality. 

There could be a crackdown next year, however, as both the Justice 
Dept.’s Antitrust Division and the Federal Trade Commission work out 
administrative snarls and settle down after having undergone extensive 
internal reorganizations. 





Coming months could see final solution of the long-standing problem 
of what Du Pont should do with its 63 million shares of GM stock. Du 
Pont, of course, must divest itself of the shares, but how or when may 
depend on Congressional action. 





Some sort of drug legislation will come out of the up-coming session 
of Congress. Best bet is that Senator Kefauver (who recently invited 
pharmaceutical manufacturers to appear before a subcommittee and 
present their views) will sacrifice his controversial patent changes, in 
return for more control of drug manufacture by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 








The pater’ provisions are the most controversial feature of bills intro- 
duced during the last session. These would cut a drugmaker’s exclusive 
rights down to three years, from the present 17, and require him to 
license all qualified manufacturers to make his drug for the other 14 
years of the patent’s life. Royalty would be limited to 8%. 





In the transportation field the President is expected to “urge” Congress 
to curb “gray area” transportation, which takes over common carrier 
business withOut common carrier status or regulation; to restrict trans- 
portation classified as exempt from regulation; and to recommend that 
private haulers be limited to movements of their own goods. 





A system of user charges on inland waterways is also under considera- 








tion by the Administration. If adopted by Congress, barge user charges 
would have a heavy impact on the chemical industry. 


There’s a chance for an air-pollution control bill next year along the 
lines of this year’s $570-million, six-year water-pollution control program. 





Feb. 1 is the deadline for compliance with the Hazardous Substances 
Labeling Act. An extension is unlikely. FDA isn’t much interested in 
asking Congress to give companies that are stalling now another year 
or so in which to stall further. 

On the other hand, the agency isn’t likely to crack down harshly 
after Feb. 1, on firms that are making an obvious effort to comply. 





The international outlook .. . 





Expect gains in U.S. chemical exports in °62. A good estimate for the 
year: about $1.8 billion worth. That’s only a slight increase over ’61, but 
such shipments will be affected by anticipated slowing activity in key 
global markets. 

The boom, for example, has been tapering off in England and in Japan, 
and could continue to do so through mid-year at least, as governments 
set up actions to curb inflation, and to correct balance-of-payments 
deficits. 





The continuing manpower shortage in Europe is also a factor slated to 
cool off the business climate there. It means fewer purchases abroad of 
U.S. products including chemicals. 





Imports of foreign chemicals into the U.S. will increase. Total could 
reach close to $400 million as compared with this year’s estimated $360 
million. 





Entry into the Common Market by Britain and some of its Free Trade 
Association partners could put U.S. chemical exporters at a disadvantage, 
but the problem isn’t likely to come up next year. For one, the British 
aren’t expected to join up before the end of ’62. And negotiations on 
entry or association of its partners won’t begin until Britain’s dickering is 
well along. 





U.S. government’s new export credit insurance may help U.S. compa- 
nies compete with Europeans in third markets, like Latin America and 
underdeveloped areas. 
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Overseas boom is tapering 
—so expect slight gains in U.S. 
chemical exports, big rise 

in chemical imports. 
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The picture is still clouded in Latin America, but U.S. exports to 
Mexico should improve. In Brazil, matters are still unstable, and until 
the battle over encouraging or discouraging foreign investments is re- 
solved, there wi!l be hesitation in doing business there. 





A new triad in U.S. chemical investment in Europe could start next 
year. Unti) now, U.S. firms have been moving in largely on the strength 
of advanced technology. But as the Common Market integrates, the 
larger Eurcpean companies consolidate, and competition gets rougher, 
U.S. producers abroad will probably move to bolster their raw material 
position through acquisitions, mergers, or outright construction of new 
heavy chemical plants. 





This could lead to even greater overcapacity in some lines. The excess, 
however, will probably be rationalized in Europe as being in the com- 
panies’ best long-term interests. 





It’s the tack already being followed in the U.S. 





Labor-management relations should be relatively peaceful in the new 
year despite recent sensational demands for a radically reduced work 
week. Few see the 20- or 30-hour week as a widespread, concrete demand 
in *62. 

Bargaining, generally, won’t be any tougher than it was in ’61. There 
will be fewer two- (or more) year contracts, very little, if any, broadening 
of fringe benefits. 





Wages will be a less-frequent point of discussion than will be job-saving 
as automation progresses. Contracts to be written in *62 will call for in- 
creases running about 2'2%-—in the same range as the 7-8¢/hour 
increases carried in precommitted contracts carried into *62. 





But look for increased management resistance to such “deferred pay- 
ment” contracts in the new year. Management, too, will be increasingly 
reluctant to include cost-of-living increases tied to price indexes, in new 
contracts. 





There will be new attempts on the part of some labor union leaders to 
re-establish programs of interunion coordination leading to mergers. (Past 
discussions between the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers and Inter- 
national Chemical Workers collapsed.) The attempts, however, could 
herald an era of less bickering within the house of labor—something for 
management to watch out for. 





State of the nation’s chemical markets in ’62? Bustling, generally. Oper- 
ating rates will improve as demand for many products steps up. And 
higher production rates will make lower unit costs possible, offset some 
price erosion. 





The rash of price-cutting that hit the chemical industry this year will 
ease a little in °62, also contribute a bit to the expected rise in over-all 
chemical price indexes. But not all attempts by chemical makers to pass 
on to consumers some of the rise in labor and manufacturing costs will 
be successful. 





Overcapacity in many lines will still be a tough problem. To mention a 
few dark spots: phthalic anhydride, phenol, benzene, ammonia, poly- 
ethylene, polystyrene, the vinyls. 








A steel strike, if prolonged, would adversely affect market status of the 
important mineral acids (sulfuric, nitric, hydrochloric, hydrofluoric). 





Despite problems facing resin producers (soft prices, excess capacity), 
the plastics industry will do better as a whole. Total U.S. production of 
resins and plastics materials will likely hit close to 7 billion Ibs. (vs. 
about 6.5 billion in ’61). 

Current ’62 polyethylene sales predictions: conventional, 10-15% gain, 
to about 1.4 billion lbs.; high-density, perhaps 360 million Ibs. as com- 
pared with this year’s estimated 260 million lbs. 





All signs point to a good year—perhaps a record—for the rubber in- 
dustry. Total consumption should exceed 1.6 million long tons, with 
synthetic slicing out about 75% of the market. Bolstering the latter: the 
increasing commercial production of the “synthetic” naturals, polyiso- 
prene and polybutadiene. 





Distribution functions will garner attention as management tries hard 
to widen profit margins by paring costs of packaging, handling, ware- 
housing and shipping. 

But look for a broadening in chemical lines, more drug-store type 
operations as chemical sellers, again to increase business, increase their 
“coddling” of customers. It’s the same reason that’s sparking the trend 
toward forward and backward integration—a means of selling more to the 
customer in hand. 





Almost a foregone conclusion for °62: Hikes in transportation rates, 
intensification of rail-truck competition, more concentrated sales efforts. 





Chemical makers will be forced to maintain larger inventories to be 
ready for short-notice deliveries. Ample supply of almost everything, too, 
will negate any pressure on consumers to build up their own stockpiles of 
raw materials. 

There will be little easing in the credit problem; more CPI customers 
will put off paying their bills despite the better business climate. It’s some- 
thing credit men will have to live with again. 





For specialties makers, ’62 will be another good year. Some unfavorable 
developments loom, but on the whole business will be brisker than ever. 





Take surface coatings, for example. Sales of paints, lacquers and var- 
nishes next year will likely exceed this year’s peak $1.8 billion to touch 
the $2-billion mark, with total production to run about 700 million gal. 
(‘61 production was 650 million gal.). 

Look for a shakeout of some smaller paint outfits in ’62, and mergers 
among some middle-sized companies. Increase in factory-finished products 
should nick shelf goods sales, but not much. 

A number of “breakthrough” claims are expected to be made for an 
all-latex exterior system. Expect, too, some significant developments in 
polyesters that should hypo sales. 





Aerosols continue to spurt toward new highs. It will happen again in 
the new year in number of units produced and in dollar sales. Best esti- 
mate now is that about 775 million nonfood aerosol units will be sold. And 
you can add to that about 70 million aerosol food containers. 

Anticipate continued swings toward (1) larger-sized containers (24 oz.); 
(2) mixed propellants; and (3) waterbased formulations (such as that in 
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S. C. Johnson’s new Glade line). Aerosol antiperspirants will grow in ’62. 
New competition, and use of less expensive propellants, could trigger a 
lowering of fluorohydrocarbon prices. 


Aerosolers will have their troubles, too. Watch for an early-year issue of 
the New England Medical Journal. A scheduled article will once again 
knock hair sprays, and could—if publicized widely—build some hard con- 
sumer resistance to this fast-selling (about 130 million units/year) aerosol 
product. 





Another big headache for specialties makers will come from new label- 
ing requirements in the Hazardous Substances Act. The law is slated for 
full implementation in January; this may be extended, but effect, none- 
theless, will be felt in the months ahead. 





Detergent makers will be hopped on by civic groups and municipalities 
to do something about foam and biologically undegradable waste. It’s an 
odds-on bet that manufacturers will do nothing—unless a cheaper (and 
degradable) substitute for alkyl aryls becomes available. 





Chemical-based garden supplies are sure to grow in ’62. At least two 
major companies, Armour Agricultural and the Elanco Division of Eli 
Lilly, plan to unwrap big marketing campaigns. 





Other specialties developments worth watching for: continued inroads 
by polymer emulsion polishes into industrial wax fields; sales by the cos- 
metics industry to rise to about $2 billion in °62 as many companies go 
hard after the teen market, and pitch a variety of new “male” products. 





Equipment purchases will be up next year. That’s another good barom- 
eter of chemical industry activity. The trend, say equipment makers, will 
continue through ’62, and probably well into 63. 





Computer controls will be a feature of new plants. And older plants 
will get stronger and more detailed systems analysis programs. Likely, 
too, will be increased use of data logging with mobile units collecting 
data for computer study. 

Small analog computers, to improve the control of individual process 
units, will pave the way for over-all process control with big digital com- 
puters by some chemical firms. Several petrochemical companies are in- 
vesting heavily in these small computers. 
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Development of simple, flexible pneumatic analog units will help this 
trend, since pneumatic instrumentation is more common than electronic. 





There may be a breakthrough in aluminum processing next year, pay- 
out of some years-long researching. Aluminum Co. of Canada, Pechiney 
of France, and the U.S. Bureau of Mines are working on processes that 
will produce aluminum via direct reduction of bauxite. 

There will be a concentration of effort to get alumina from clay. Devel- 
opment in this area will affect bauxite markets, shift freight patterns. 





New methods of chemically beading carbon black to plastics will mean 
many of next year’s plastics will be colored black. It’s done by use of 
organic agents, irradiation, and ozone. Result: improved properties in the 
final product, lower prices. 





More will be spent on research and development for chemicals and 
allied products in ’°62—-about $44 million more than chemical firms shelled 
out this year. The forecast: approximately $830 million. Research expendi- 
tures in 61 have been a little over $786 million. 

A good chunk of the total will be spent on basic research as more com- 
panies realize this is a needed source of future commercial ideas. 





Management’s concern over profit margins, though, will push research- 
ers into further speeding up the test tube-to-tankcar cycle on new chemi- 
cal products. 





Other areas likely to get strong research attention: thermally resistant 
polymers, alloys and fluids; finishes and dyes for natural and synthetic 
fibers; semiconducting compounds for use in miniature electronic devices 
and in energy-converting systems. 





But new drug research may be hobbled, at least until the patent problem 
is out of the way. 





Boiled down, this is what to look for: the year ahead will show hearten- 
ing improvement from beginning to end. The economy, generally, and the 
CPI specifically, will chalk up new records right across the board, barring, 
of course, serious strikes and unforeseen international crises. 

Aspects of a boom may be lacking, but *62 may well establish a base 
for a boom era that will warrant, for the decade as a whole, the over- 
worked “Golden Sixties” label. 
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Leading Producer 
()f Wood Adhesives 
| Merges With 


Acquisition of 62-year-old Perkins Glue 
Company establishes Spencer in the 
adhesives industry 




















See what | mean — now every time you say, 
“Perkins Glue,” the echo says, “Spencer Service Is Wonderful!” 





















SCH spells Spencer Chemical 
Company in the language of your 
stockbroker’s ticker tape. That 3- 
letter symbol has never changed. 
But its meaning has many times. 


Just a few weeks ago, for in- 
stance, Spencer entered the ad- 
hesives field. Overnight Spencer 
became one of the world’s lead- 
ing producers of specialized glues 
and resins for the giant wood- 
working, plywood and chipboard 
industries; added $4.5 million to 
annual sales in a single day. 


This was accomplished when 
Perkins Glue Company, Lans- 
dale, Pa., joined Spencer as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. The 
merger offers many mutual ad- 
vantages for future growth and 
development. 


Both Firms Benefit 


The new association with Spen- | 
cer provides Perkins with sub- | 
stantially greater technical and | 
financial resources for further 

expansion in the adhesives in- 

dustry. Operating autonomously | 
under its experienced manage- | 
ment, Perkins continues its spe- 
cialization in wood adhesives—an 
advantage over other producers. | 


At the same time the merger 
accomplishes important objec- 
tives in Spencer’s plans for bal- 
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anced growth. Perkins’ role in the 
Spencer corporate structure pro- 
vides additional diversification 
and new marketing resources for 
Spencer products. Adhesives pro- 
duced by Perkins often include 
formaldehyde and urea supplied 
by Spencer. 


Spencer President, J. sd 
Denton, points out that this new 
affiliation with Perkins marks his 
firm’s initial entry into the ad- 
hesives field and quickiy estab- 
lishes Spencer as a major sup- 
plier to another basic industry. 


A Brisk Pace Of Expansion 


Through other recent acquisi- 
tions, Spencer has gained strong 
positions in two other diversified 
industries within little more than 
a year. Pittsburg & Midway Coal 
Mining Co., one of the nation’s 
15 largest, became a division of 
Spencer last year. Early this fall 


Read why Perkins Glue Company, a top 
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Chemical Company to gain expanded resources for future development: 


New products developed 
through Spencer research are 
also contributing heavily to the 
Company’s growth. Spencer 
“Carbyne’*, a new agricultural 
weed killer has just successfully 
completed its initial year of mar- 
keting. ““Poly-Em’’*, an improved 
emulsion polymer developed by 
Spencer is receiving wide acclaim 
in the floor polish and textile 
industries. A special plant for 
this new product is now being 
built near Chicago. 


_ Just next month, Spencer 
will have completed 20 years of 
operation. Continued growth 
characterized by planned prod- 
uct diversification has earned 
this youthful company a place 
in the select list of America’s 
500 largest industrial firms. 
“America’s Growing Name In 
Chemicals” is the slogan that 
continues to keynote Spencer’s 


fication, Spencer is increasing its 
facilities to serve customers in 
every line. An ever-growing staff 
of Spencer scientists and techni- 
cians is continuously engaged in 
improving present products and 
enlarging product lines. The 
watchword is strong emphasis 
on research and expert technical 
assistance to customers. We in- 
vite you to take advantage of the 
know-how behind Spencer prod- 
ucts. Tell your Spencer represent- 
ative how we may be of service. 


producer in its field, joins growing Spencer 


Newest of Perkins six plants is this one 
completed early in 1961 at Alexandria, La. 
The Spencer subsidiary, leader in wood ad- 
hesives, operates plants and warehouses con- 
venient to major woodworking centers. 


bitious pl for the future. 
three manufacturers of flexible eee. wee ee 


packaging, Crystal Tube Corpo- 
ration, Flexicraft Industries, and 
Wrapture, Inc., joined Spencer. 


On The Move To Serve You Better 
Through expansion and diversi- 








SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Building, Kansas City 5, Missouri 


The Company Known For Its Know-How 


*Registered trademark of Spencer Chemical Company. 








SPECIALTIES 


Variety in packaging has heightened interest in new softeners. 


Sales Spurt Puts New Zip 


into Fabric Softeners 


Three recent events have intensi- 
fied the already rugged competition 
in the $25-30-million market for fab- 
ric softeners. 

Little more than two weeks ago 
Procter & Gamble began a massive, 
national television sales campaign for 
its long-test-marketed Downy soften- 
er. At the same time, J. L. Prescott 
Co. (Passaic, N.J.) started retailing 
tryouts of its novel, soluble-packeted 
powder softener—Dazzle Pac-O-Fluff. 
And Sun Chemical’s Warwick Chem- 
ical Division (Wood River Junction, 
R.1.) cleared the way for its first sof- 
tener raw material, germicidal-based 
Warcosoft 504. 

All three moves reflect frantic ac- 
tivity in a business that’s growing at 
a 25% /year pace and is slated to 
hit at least $50 million/year by the 
mid-’60s. It’s still wide open in both 
raw material and finished product 
areas; the indefiniteness of the cur- 
rent sales estimates and strong regional 
factors further complicate the softener 
market. 


P&G, of course, can well change 
any current picture. It is almost con- 
ceded the top spot—not immediately, 
of course—which is currently the tar- 
get of A. E. Staley (Decatur, IIl.), 
maker of Sta-Puf, and Corn Products 
(New York), with its Nu-Soft. P&G 
will be the big factor, many regional 
softener makers feel, in hoisting the 
usage of the washing aids from 25% 
of householders (CW, Nov. 25, p. 84) 
to 60%—and it will doubtless pro- 
vide an ample coattail for the smaller 
companies’ products e.g., King 
Products’ (Baltimore) King Fluff and 
General Products’ (New York) Bonny 
Fluffi—to ride on. It could also lead 
the other two big soapers—Colgate 
and Lever Bros.—into the field. 

No Coattails: Many of the local 
companies aren’t waiting for anything 
to ride on; they’re moving fast on 
their own. While P&G plugs the 
merits of its plastic container, J. L. 
Prescott, for one, thinks it has a sim- 
ilarly attractive—and more conveni- 
ent—unit in its soluble-film packed 
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(Union Carbide’s polyethylene oxide 
is used), granular product, Dazzle 
Pac-O-Fluff. Another novelty pack is 
Barcolene’s (Boston) Cloud 9—a one- 
shot, premeasured liquid softener in 
plastic (nondissolvable) packets. Bar- 
colene also sells a_ plastic-bottled 
liquid softener, Sun Soft. 

With such individual ideas, the re- 
gionals have for six years been solid 
factors in the softener field. Inde- 
pendents use, according to a CHEMI- 
CAL WEEK estimate, 4.5 million Ibs. 
of the basic cationic pastes, cr close 
to half the 10.5-million-lbs. total. Corn 
Products and Staley each require 3 
million Ibs./year. P&G, however, 
could shoot the over-all figure up to 
15 million Ibs., if, as some industry 
people estimate, it starts taking 5 mil- 
lion Ibs./year for its Downy. 

Raw Material Ruckus: The raw- 
material suppliers are almost as hotly 
competitive as are the formulators of 
finished products. And the list is about 
as long. Among major ones: Armour 
Industrial Chemical Co. (Arquad 
2HT); General ‘Mills’ Chemical Divi- 
sion (Aliquat H226); Harshaw Chem- 
ical Co. (Uversoft); Varney Chemical 
Corp. ( Varisoft) ; Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. (Adogen 442); and Fore- 
most Food and Chemical Co. (For- 
monyte 1703). In addition, American 
Cyanamid is said to be readying a 
product for the field. 

Newcomer Warwick Chemical is 
now reaching out for a prime position 
with its Warcosoft 504. This product, 
a cationic paste (like the others), has 
received the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
clearance needed before a softener 
can be advertised as germ-killing. 

Germ-killing properties are also a 
feature of Onyx Chemical’s (Jersey 
City, N.J.) new material—a granular, 
dry product. Onyx’ product is aimed 
at what company Vice-President Irv- 
ing Gaines calls “a multimillion-pound 
market for dry fabric softeners, one 
that could be opened up by the end 
of °62.” Onyx’ entry is already being 
tested by several manufacturers 
(whom Onyx will not name). But it 
is not the material used in Prescott’s 
Dazzle. 

What’s the Difference: The search 
for novelty in raw material form or 
property, or in finished product pack- 
aging is needed, of course, because 
the softeners actually differ little. 





They are tinted various colors, come 
in various concentrations and pack- 
ages—but all are roughly the same. 
Typical formula: 75% cationic sur- 
face-active agent (usually a quater- 
nary ammonium chloride or sulfate), 
18% isopropanol and 7% water. This 
paste is further diluted with wetting 
agents (0.5-1%), ‘odorants, tints, blu- 
ing, and the like. Active ingredient 
percentage in the finished softener 
usually ranges from 3 to 8%. 

The positively charged portion of 
the quaternary (the cation) is made 
from fatty products. It’s attracted to 
the somewhat anionic fiber molecule 
and imparts a soft, waxy texture to 
the fabric. For years, soap residue in 
clothing provided the same effect, but 
the advent of fat-removing detergents 
—used in the textile mill and the 
home laundry—opened the market to 
some sort of “hand” improver. 

Softeners were first devised for mill 
use; the companies that supplied them 
then branched into the consumer mar- 
ket, directly or indirectly. Harshaw 
Chemical was a pioneer in this field; 
and later sold its formulation to Corn 
Products. 

Separate Steps: By their nature, 
cationic softeners require a separate, 
extra step—the user adds them in 
the last rinse, after the washing com- 
pound has been rinsed away. Reason 
is twofold: (1) used with the cleaning 
agent, the first reaction would be a 
scum formation, since most syndets 
are anionic; and (2) with nonionic 
materials (low-sudsers) they would not 
last through the washing and rinsing 
cycles in enough quantity to do much 
softening. 

Softener makers have been trying 
to get the housewives to take that 
extra step in their washing routines. 
P&G might use TV to slice through 
this problem by dramatically show- 
ing how helpful a little extra effort is. 

Attempts to get washing machine 
makers to include automatic softener 
dispensers haven’t worked out well. 
They’re in only the top, high-cost 
models—in the $300 class. 

Baby’s the Bait: Fabric softeners 
currently have the top sales among 
families with babies. The compounds 
definitely soften such baby-wear items 
as diapers and blankets; also the prod- 
ucts’ bacteria-inhibiting properties are 
helpful, 


(P&G may be cutting into the po- 
tential for its softener with one of 
its own products—absorbent cellulose 
disposable diapers called Pampers are 
now being test marketed in Peoria, 
Ill.) 

The growing use of synthetic fibers 
has also aided softener sales. Static 
electricity-generating properties of 
many untreated synthetics are well 
known, and a light cationic coating 
on the fiber improves moisture re- 
tention enough to overcome this. 

Reasonable Tab: Cost of using the 
softeners is not figured to be as big 
a problem as the extra-step hurdle. 
Most softeners cost about 3-4¢/load. 
Price of typical products: about 35- 
40¢/bottle. Barcolene’s premeasured 
packets of liquid and Prescott’s dry 
Dazzle are more convenient but cost- 
lier—the former (8 packets) sells for 
39¢; the latter (12 packets) for 59¢. 

Private-label brands are, of course, 
slightly less expensive than nationally 
sold items. And they are strong fac- 
tors in the field. A&P, Jewel Tea, 
Safeway Stores, Grand Union and 
Food Fair all have them, while other 
firms are fence-sitting — possibly 
awaiting the public response to P&G's 
campaigns. 

Private-label manufacturers are at- 
tracted to the product because (1) it’s 
easy to make; (2) it has a low-cost 
(about 35¢/lb.) active ingredient used 
in small percentages; and (3) it lends 
itself to a variety of forms, enabling 
the private labeler to offer a distinc- 
tive product. 


Nonentries, Contenders: 


Industry 
sources generally concede P&G top 
place in the field in the future. One 
65 blue-sky estimate (which includes 
companies not yet in the business) 
breaks down the market this way: 


P&G, 30%; Colgate, 15%; Lever, 
10%; Staley and Corn Products, 5% 
each; Purex, 5%; private labels, 20%; 
and regionals, 10%. 

Changes Coming: The basic raw- 
material picture isn’t expected to 
change radically in the near future 
(powders may take more of the mar- 
ket but not an appreciable share). 
What’s needed (besides products that 
don’t yellow or build up) is something 
that provides—in one product—the 
detergent, germicide, bluing and sof- 
tener. It’s not on the horizon but it 
can’t be ruled out. 


PRODUCTS 


Polyamide Hardeners: Ciba Prod- 
ucts Corp. (Fair Lawn, N.J.) is mar- 
keting three new polyamide harden- 
ers for epoxies. Polyamide 815 is for 
two-component, air or force-dry coat- 
ing systems. Polyamide 815X-70% is 
a solution grade of Polyamide 815. 
Polyamide 825 has a higher amine 
content, lower viscosity, and is more 
reactive than the others. 

e 

Corrosion Preventer: Dow Metal 
Products Co., division of Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. (Midland, Mich.), has devel- 
oped a stannate immersion treatment 
for protecting magnesium alloys from 
corrosion. It’s called Dow Chemical 
Treatment No. 23, was developed by 
Dow under a contract with the De- 
troit Ordnance District and is being 
licensed to U.S. commercial firms on 
a royalty-free basis. 

* 

Zinc-Plating Process: Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. (Pittsburgh, Pa.) has 
introduced a bright cyanide zinc-plat- 
ing process that employs a nonmetal- 
lic, single-addition agent. The additive, 
called Wes-X 200, is designed for 
rack-type and barrel plating, comes in 
plastic bottles, costs 75¢/Ib. 

e 

Aerosol Spray Cleaner: Aerosol 
Corp. of America (Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. )is marketing an all-purpose 
spray cleaner called Instant Jato. 
Price: 69¢/can. 

Sd 

Static Neutralizer: Nuclear Prod- 
ucts Co. (10173 East Rush St., El 
Monte, Calif.) is offering an industrial 
static neutralizer that uses polonium’s 
alpha emitting properties to cut down 
static charges. The unit is called the 
Staticmaster (polonium strength: 500 
microcuries), measures 3x4 in., weighs 
2 oz., sells for $14.95. 

. 

Detergent Tablets Abroad: The 
British housewife, like her U.S. coun- 
terpart, is being offered detergent tab- 
lets. Procter & Gamble subsidiary 
Thomas Hedley is test marketing a 
product called Spic (12 tablets, 35¢) 
in Huddersfield and York. And Uni- 
lever, which markets blue tablet- 
ed Vim in the U.S., is said to be 
readying a product for the British 
market. 
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ORDER “ALL THREE” 

IN MIXED TRUCKLOADS 
FROM BASIC 
PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL. 
AND SAVE! 


© 


When you make Pittsburgh Chemical your “‘one-stop” source for maleic, fumaric and phthalic, 
‘you save in several important ways. By ordering mixed carload or truckload lots of two or three 
materials, you save in lower material costs and freight. And, dealing with a single source saves 
you time and paper work. @ Pittsburgh is i 
now a basic producer of “all three.” Now, 

more than ever before, you can count on uni- 

form, high purity materials, delivered to meet rP) 


your toughest production needs, @ Pittsburgh ee PIT TS B U RG H 
Chemical specializes in service to resin mak- CHEMICAL CO. 


ers. Call today and let us demonstrate how © GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
we can help you! 











INOUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Sales Offices: Pittsburgh « NewYork « Nashville « Chicago *« Houston « LosAngeles * San Francisco 
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ICI's Chambers: In today's world 
market picture, it pays to be big. 


Courtaulds’ Knight: With a full line, 
strength to tackle all comers. 


Betting on Fibers and Size 


Britain’s Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd., seemingly convinced that 
synthetic fibers offer a prime area of 
growth for the chemical industry— 
and that a giant company is in the 
best position to realize this potential— 
last week revealed its $500-million 
share-exchange bid to take over Cour- 
taulds Ltd. And best guesses now are 
that the merger will go through. 

If approved by the stockholders of 
both companies, the resulting combine 
would be a firm only slightly smaller 
than the U.S.’s Du Pont. And it is 
Du Pont and the recently enlarged 
French fiber maker, Rh6ne-Poulenc, 
that ICI is apparently aiming at. But 
Du Pont, aside from categorically de- 
nying last week’s rumor in_ both 
London and New York that it was 
going to counter ICI’s offer, will make 
no comment on the proposal. 

Welcome Suitor: Courtaulds is like- 
ly to find the ICI offer attractive. It 
has a heavy interest in old, slow-mov- 
ing fibers (e.g., nylon) and has been 
anxious to diversify. The value ICI 
put on Courtaulds’ shares is high 
(three ICI one-pound-sterling shares 
for four Courtaulds one-pound-ster- 
ling shares), and ICI is a sturdy, 
growing company with a reputation 
for good management. 

And the views of ICI Chairman 


Stanley Chambers clarify why his 
company makes its offer. He foresees 
a world growth rate of “at least” 10- 
12% per year in the synthetic fiber 
field. To date, ICI’s synthetic fiber in- 
terests have been almost exclusively 
in nylon and Terylene polyester. The 
merger with Courtaulds would fill out 
its fibers spectrum in two ways—with 
the old cellulosics, and with the new 
Courtelle acrylic. Further, Courtaulds 
would take with it a number of other 
chemical interests, a great fund of 
fiber know-how, and a skillfiul re- 
search and development staff. 

Fiber Jumbo: The two companies 
together account for 90-95% of the 
total British man-made fiber industry. 
A merger, ICI stresses, would allow 
advantageous elimination of duplicate 
efforts (possibly hinting at cutbacks in 
some facilities), effect substantial sav- 
ings in manufacturing, marketing, re- 
search and capital expenditure. 

The combined company would be 
the third largest company outside the 
U.S. (after Royal/Dutch Shell and 
Unilever). ICI has annual sales of 
$1.56 billion, and Courtaulds has sales 
of $481 million. ICI is already the 
largest company in Britain, and some 
interested parties are concerned that 
the merger might be considered mo- 
nopolistic by the government. Labor 


MP’s are demanding that the case 
be referred to the Monopolies Com- 
mission, and even the conservative 
Financial Times has suggested the 
government have a look at the deal. 

In British practice, monopoly law 
and precedent are too unclear to pro- 
vide a firm base for predictions. The 
general principle, however, is whether 
or not a proposed business arrange- 
ment is “in the public interest.” 

U.S. Too: Britain’s gestures toward 
joining the Common Market have 
been an obvious spur to the merger 
plans. Chambers says the European 
Economic Community accelerates the 
trend toward bigness. But he stresses 
that he is also interested in other 
markets—definitely including the U.S. 

The two companies have a number 
of interests in the U.S., and have 
been increasing their activity here. 
ICI has Imperial Chemical Industries 
(New York) Ltd. (an “eyes and ears” 
operation), plus a subsidiary, Arnold 
Hoffman & Co., Inc. (dyestuffs). ICI 
also shares with Celanese Corp. of 
America (not connected with British 
Celanese Ltd., which Courtaulds ac- 
quired in °57) the ownership of Fiber 
Industries, Inc., which last year be- 
gan making a polyester fiber called 
Fortel at a new plant in Shelby, N.C. 
Courtaulds owns Courtaulds Inc., U.S. 
maker of man-made fibers, and has 
links with Koppers Co., Inc., and 
United Merchants and Manufacturers. 

World Impact: The merged com- 
pany would likely be more formidable 
outside the U.S.; both companies have 
sales organizations and manufacturing 
subsidiaries all over the world. In 
Europe, Courtaulds has plants in Ger- 
many, France and Italy, and ICI is 
now building a huge, $280-million 
petrochemical complex in Rotterdam. 

The two companies are now strong 
in many chemical fields other than 
fibers, particularly paints (the two ac- 
count for about 25% of British pro- 
duction). Moreover, each company 
produces about 250,000 tons/year of 
sulfuric acid, so the combination 
might form the world’s largest sul- 
furic maker. 

Chambers has indicated that the 
ICI terms, which were given to Cour- 
taulds only three days before they 
were publicly disclosed, are not open 
to negotiation. But he also indicates 
that he expects them to be accepted. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Germany's Boom Fades 


The tapering off of West Germany’s 
economic boom is reflected in the pro- 
visional statistics—not yet officially re- 
vealed — on chemical industry per- 
formance in °61. 

Total ’61 sales are expected to reach 
$6 billion, up barely 5% over ’60. 
That's far off the pace of the year 
before, when a 12% rise was scored 
by West German chemical producers. 
The '61 production index will be up 
6.7% over °60, compared with the 
15% rise in "60 over ’59. Exports this 
year are up somewhat less than 6% — 
to about $1.6 billion—while they rose 
14% last year. And imports in ’61 
actually declined by about 2%—to 
$500 million—after having posted a 
32% rise in ’60. 

At the moment, there’s no real fear 
that this economic cooling process will 
develop into anything resembling a re- 
cession, not with inflationary pressures 
such as a severe labor shortage, wage 
rises outstripping productivity, and a 
mounting trade surplus at work. But 
the slowed tempo in chemical busi- 
ness is expected to continue through- 
out "62. Chemical sales are expected 
to rise 4-5% next year, production 
6-7%, exports about 6%, while im- 
ports pick up again by about 10%. 

Big Three Slowdown: The slow- 
down is manifest in the expectations of 
West Germany’s three largest chem- 
ical producers—Farbenfabriken Bayer, 
Farbewerke Hoechst, and Badische 
Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik. Last year, 
their sales rose by 14%, 17%, and 
11%, vespectively. This year, both 
Bayer and Hoechst expect to end the 
year posting a 7% rise, while BASF, 
for the first time since the break-up of 
the old I. G. Farben empire, will not 
be able to announce any increase at 
all. Sales remain at last year’s level 
of 2.6 billion DM ($650 million at 
this year’s exchange rate, $620 mil- 
lion at last year’s). 

Actually, BASF’s sales did increase 
in terms of physical quantity. But this 
gain was wiped out by price pressure 
—especially the price cuts in plastics, 
which account for about 45% of 
total BASF production. 

Bayer, with sales of over $750 mil- 
lion, remains West Germany’s largest 
producer. Combined sales of domestic 
and foreign subsidiaries in which 
Bayer holds more than 50% interest 
are up more than 10%, to $900 mil- 
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lion. The parent company’s domestic 
sales alone rose 7%. Reason for this 
difference: Bayer is shifting some of 
its pharmaceutical and agricultural 
chemical production to foreign sub- 
sidiaries. 

Price Worries: The price pressure 
that wiped out BASF’s sales increase 
is a key concern of German chemical 
industry executives. By and large it’s 
due to increasing international com- 
petition. Complicating the problem is 
rising costs—chiefly for wages. Be- 
cause of the extreme labor shortage 
(less than 0.5% unemployment over- 
all), trade unions pushed up chemical 
industry wages about 11% in 61, and 
are expected to chalk up a 9-10% 
gain next year. At the same time, pro- 
ductivity has increased by only about 
4% this year, and probably won’t im- 
prove even that much in ’62. 

Outlays Change: As a result of 
these developments, capital outlays in 
the chemical industry will exhibit a 
new pattern in °62. Investments in 
61 were down about 2%, to $500 
million, from °60. The bulk of this 
spending was for added plant ca- 
pacity. In the coming year, the em- 
phasis will be on improving efficiency 
and taking steps toward auto:nation. 
With capacity utilization slipping off, 
the industry has three main problems: 
the labor shortage, cutting costs to 
stay competitive in European and 
world markets, and bolstering profit 
margins. The expected entry of Britain 
into the European Economic Commu- 
nity makes these problems more ur- 
gent. 

Meanwhile, German executives are 
worried about their exports on an- 
other score. Germany is still posting 
record trade surpluses, and will surely 
start showing mounting foreign cur- 
rency and gold holdings in the cen- 
tral bank once again, now that non- 
recurring payments —e.g., postwar 
debt prepayments and drawings by 
the International Monetary Fund — 
are out of the way. 

This will lead to new pressure to 
trim down exports, in an effort to 
check inflation. Earlier this year, Bonn 
succeeded in dampening exports some- 
what with an upward currency re- 
valuation, which made German prod- 
ucts 5% more expensive in foreign 
markets. Although another revalua- 
tion is firmly denied officially, chem- 
ical executives worry about further 
action that would slow export business. 


WORLD WRAP-UP 


Rubber/ France: Goodyear Interna- 
tional Corp. will produce synthetic 
rubber for the first time abroad in a 
$6-million plant to be built near Le 
Havre, France. The plant will make 
nitrile rubbers and latexes and styrene- 
butadiene rubbers, resins and latexes. 

e 

Polystyrene/Japan: Badische Ani- 
lin- & Soda-Fabrik and Mitsubishi 
Petrochemical Co. have founded a 
joint company to produce polystyrene 
at Yokkaichi, Japan. The new Yuka- 
Badische KK expects to have a 3,000- 
tons/year plant in operation in ’63. 

® 

Chemicals/Sweden: Sweden’s sec- 
ond-largest single chemical investment 
will be used to expand the Svenska 
Salpeterverken (Koping) plant and to 
purchase and build two other plants 
(at Kvarntorp). Svenska, jointly owned 
by the Swedish Cooperative Union 
and the Federation of Swedish Farm- 
ers Assn., will invest $24 million in 
the projects. At Kvarntorp, Svenska 
will buy the state-owned Svenska Skif- 
feroljebolaget ammonia plant, and 
will also build plants to produce 30,- 
000 tons/year of methanol, 30,000 
tons/year of sulfuric acid, and 10,000 
tons/year of ammonium sulfate. At 
Koping, improvements scheduled for 
completion early in ’64 will lead to 
production of 50,000 tons/year of 
ammonia, and 66,000 tons/year of 
nitric acid. 

7 

Amines/Italy: S.p.A. Celene, an 
Italian company jointly owned by 
Union Carbide and Societa Edison, 
will build a 16-million-lbs./year ethyl- 
ene diamine and related chemical 
products plant at Priolo, Sicily. It is 
due to begin operations early in ’63. 

e 

Rare Metals/Holland: A tantalum 
and columbium sheet and foil rolling 
mill and a tantalum anode manufac- 
turing plant will be set up at Arnhem, 
Holland, by a new joint U.S.-Dutch 
company. The firm will have initial 
capital of $1 million, will be called 
N. V. Kawecki-Billiton Metaalindus- 
trie. It will be owned 50-50 by the 
U.S.’s Kawecki Chemical Co. (Boyer- 
town, Pa.) and Holland’s N. V. Billi- 
ton Maatschappij (the Hague). In ad- 
dition, Billiton will market Kawecki 
products outside the U.S.; Kawecki 
will market Billiton’s within the U.S. 





CONTROL...essential element in economy! 


In any engineering or construction project the real basis of economy is fast completion. Brown & Root has 
become legend for putting plants ‘‘on the line’ ahead of schedule. This is possible because, with its 
Own personnel and equipment, Brown & Root has the capability of a “‘turnkey’’ job. Every step is care- 
fully controlled, from engineering through the manifold steps of construction and equipment installa- 
tion. This ‘‘control’’ can be interpreted in fast, economical completion for you. If your organization is 
planning new construction or plant expansion, you'll profit by talking to the man from Brown & Root. 


BROWNsR00K 


ENGINEERS « CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK TORONTO 

LONDON EDMONTON 

MONTREAL SAO PAULO 
WASHINGTON 


POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS CABLE ADDRESS: BROWNBILT 
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' ETHYL ALCOHOL + ETHYL ACETATE - BUTYL ALCOHOL + BUTYL CHLORIDE : 
BUTYL ACETATE + ACETONE + ACETALDEHYDE + ACETIC ACID - AMYL ACETATE 


REFINED FUSEL OIL + ISOAMYL ALCOHOL - PROPRIETARY SOLVENT 


CS OSS See Se St eae Cs 
1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 * NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 * BOSTON— 
HOMESTEAD 9-0022 * CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-1557-8-9* ST. LOUIS—PROSPECT 
6-0858 * NEW ORLEANS—FILMORE 7-1486 * LOS ANGELES—HUBBARD 3-6430 
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It’s all WOOD and a yard wide! 


Man’s original apparel, we are told, 
came from a tree. Today’s fashions 
are a far cry from fig-leaves, of course, 
but we’re still proudly dressing our- 
selves in a product of the forest: 
From the tree comes cellulose and 
from cellulose comes remarkable, ver- 
satile rayon. In a fantastic variety of 
textures, weaves, blends, and colors, 
rayon textiles have become an im- 


portant part of modern living. New 
developments are making rayon in- 
creasingly useful. 

Since the early 1920’s, Buckeye 
has supplied industry with chemical 
cellulose. Working with many rayon 
and acetate manufacturers, we have 
developed pulps to meet their special 
requirements. At the same time we 
have maintained our own extensive 


BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION 
Cotton linter pulp mill at Memphis, Tennessee /Wood pulp mill at Foley, Florida 


program of research on more and 
better ways to utilize cellulose. To- 
day Buckeye research, service, and 
production facilities are ready to 
serve you with proven dissolving 
pulps for every purpose. Just call us. 


Buckeye 


first in 
cellulose 





RESEARCH 


After examining the data of about 35 
oil and chemical firms, the company’s 
vice-president of research and engi- 
neering, C. G. Kirkbride, concludes: 
“The most consistent statistics come 
from the ratio of research and de- 
velopment expenditures to the sum of 
stockholders’ equity plus long-term 
debt.” 

Per-Man Cost: Many CPI firms 
have a fixed figure for the total dol- 
lars expended annually per research 
staffer. This enables quick evaluation 
of how a new project will affect the 
budget. 

Nolan Sommer, general manager 


Selected Research and Development Outlays* 





a ST ME aC 





Union Carbide 5.3 5.4 5.5 
Dow Chemical 5.0] 42 5.0 5.0 
Allied Chemical 2.74 21.5 3.0 — 


W. R. Grace 4.51.10.5 4.3 4.5 
(chemical units) 


Stauffer Chemical 5.9 2.7 6.2 2.8 i 2.8 
USI Chemicals 6.4 5.41 63 5.3 : — 
Borden Chemical — 3.0} — 3.0 3.0 


Reichhold Chemicals 2.4 2.5 2.4 2.4 . 2.2 





Chemicals and allied 


products industryt 741.2 2.6 





* In million dollars and as percent of sales 


785.7 2.6] 830 2.5 











. t McGraw-Hill data, except for " 





Slower Growth for R&D 


The data above — drawn from 
Chemical Week’s latest survey of 
planned research and development 
spending—show that R & D outlay in 
°66 will be encouragingly higher than 
in °61 for most companies. But com- 
parison with past charts finds the 
yearly increases averaging 7%, rather 
than the 10% that marked the ’50s. 

And figures compiled from the 14th 
annual survey by the McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics also show a slow- 
down in the chemical and allied prod- 
ucts industries’ R&D growth rate. An- 
nual expenditures, $786 million this 
year, will likely rise to $919 million 
in °64 and $1.04 billion in ’66. 

The proportion of efforts devoted to 
basic and applied research is chang- 
ing. The National Science Foundation 
(Washington, D.C.) reports that in 
60 the chemical and allied products 
industries spent 11% of R&D funds 
for basic research. While outlays for 
basic work are increasing, the per- 
centage will likely drop below 10% 
as firms increase applied, market- 
oriented research to help offset the 
profit squeeze. 

Numbers Scramble: Where does 
basic research stop and applied re- 
search begin? And where does engi- 
neering take over from R&D? The 
answers vary from company to com- 
pany, of course. But consistent, year- 


to-year compilation of data reveals 
the trends of R&D budgets—even 
though different surveys may show 
a difference in dollar totals in a given 
year. 

Divergences, moreover may be large. 
For instance, McGraw-Hill’s figures 
for R&D this year are about 20% 
lower than NFS values. 

Differences are also found in the 
correlations of R&D spending with 
other business figures—but trends are 
evident. Traditional benchmaix is the 
ratio of research outlays to sales. In 
the chemical and allied products in- 
dustries, this ratio reached a plateau 
of 2.6% in ’°58-’61, according to 
McGraw-Hill. Many firms have tried 
to hold research costs at a constant 
percentage of sales, but now a dip 
in the next few years is foreseen—a 
figure of 2.3% is estimated for 66. 

But several chemical process firms 
are dissatisfied with this ratio and do 
not use it for R&D budgeting. Union 
Carbide, Du Pont and American Cy- 
anamid, for example, say that the 
ratio has “after the fact” value and 
is not a budgetary tool. Nevertheless, 
many medium-size firms forecast re- 
search budgets strictly as a percentage 
of sales. 

Sun Oil recently studied the most 
effective correlation of various re- 
search ratios and resulting net profits. 


of Cyanamid’s Central Research unit, 
bases quick calculations on a figure 
of $20,000/man-year. But he says 
this is low, compared with the base 
used by other large CPI firms, for 
he counts the associated helpers along 
with the professional staffers in figur- 
ing the base. Moreover, Cyanamid 
uses a close-knit accounting system, 
carefully skims off any nonresearch 
items from the R&D budget. 

Reichhold Chemicals averages $20- 
25,000/research man; U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals, $24,000; Allied Chem- 
ical, $25-30,000; Carbide, $35-40,- 
000; W. R. Grace, $40,000. 

Salary Tab: Chemical process firms 
can more effectively budget R&D by 
pinning down the cost components. 
Union Carbide’s manager of research, 
Raymond McNamee, breaks down 
his research budget this way: 80%, 
labor costs; 10%, materials; 10%, 
miscellaneous. 

Cyanamid tabs salaries at 70% of 
its research budget, but the firm’s 
pharmaceutical division, Lederle Lab- 
oratories, attributes only 50% of its 
research budget to salaries. USI fig- 
ures salaries as 40-50% of its bill; 
Continental Oil, 60-70%. 

The main factor leading to these 
varied percentages is the amount of 
pilot-plant development work in the 
R&D programs. Pilot-plant projects 
differ from laboratory work in the 
number of technicians versus the num- 
ber of professional people employed, 
materials costs and depreciation ex- 
penses. 

Salary Hike: The labor cost is going 
up. The median salary of a profes- 
sional scientist in the CPI is now 
$10,000. In ’55 it was $8,000-8,500. 
And the forecast is for a 10-15% 
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RESEARCH 


increase over the next five years. 

But even as salaries rise, new re- 
search equipment is enhancing the 
effectiveness of each scientist. Pro- 
ductivity is increasing as better analyt- 
ical tools—e.g., mass spectrometers 
and X-ray equipment—-and computers 
are applied. “Research directors 
who make sure this equipment is used 
efficiently all the time,” adds a Cela- 
nese research executive, “will get more 
productivity out of researchers and 
thus a net gain rather than simply 
a higher cost per researcher.” 

Orientation Applied: As for the 
CPI, the percentage of basic work is 
likely to decline—not much, but 
enough to reflect management's in- 
tention to get down from “blue sky” 
work to the projects headed directly 
for the profit part of the earnings 
report. 

FMC Corp.’s vice-president of re- 
search, Carl Barnes, says, “Our major 
efforts in *62 will involve a consolida- 
tion of our research program, with 
emphasis on products with high profit 
potential.” (FMC’s °61 R&D outlay 
was 40% higher than ‘60’s.) 

However, the larger CPI compa- 
nies spend a sizable portion of their 
research bud ‘s on basic studies (gen- 
erally relate. to commercial interests, 
though). Carbide says that its outlay 
for basic research is about one-third 
of its total R&D expenditure. Cyana- 
mid reports the same _ proportion, 
and at Allied the share is one- 
fifth. 

But, USI’s general manager, Robert 
Hulse, says, “It is increasingly more 
difficult to find research projects that 
will pay out.” 

Some medium-size firms claim that 
they also spend a portion of research 
dollars on basic work—e.g., Borden 
Chemical says one-third of its R&D 
money is in basic research. But most 
smaller firms budget more of their 
R&D funds for applied work. In most 
companies that have less than $50- 
million/year sales, applied research 
accounts for nearly all the R&D 
program. 

Other Factors: Consolidation and 
contracting are two other factors that 
bear on changing research budgets. 
Reichhold is talking about building a 
new center near its White Plains, N.Y., 
home base to centralize its basic re- 
search activities, trim waste from its 
research budget by better use of 
equipment. RCI now has a Ramac 
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305 computer at White Plains and 
costly laboratory apparatus at various 
plant locations. 

And in a recent consolidation move, 
Du Pont shifted its Ceramics Research 
Laboratory from Perth Amboy, N.J., 
to its Chestnut Run Research Center 
near Wilmington, Del. 

Outside contracts make up a rel- 
atively small part of CPI companies’ 
research budgets. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation reports that indus- 
trial firms earmark 3% of their 
budgets for work by outside organiza- 
tions. Large CPI firms, however, 
spend less than this average. Carbide 
says that 1-2% of its budget goes for 
outside work. And USI’s contract ex- 
penditures are less than 1% of its 
budget. On the other hand, smaller 
firms resort more to outside help. 

In Related Industries: Pharmaceu- 
tical firms have traditionally under- 
taken far more extensive R&D 
programs than have the strictly chemi- 
cal producers. For example, Abbott 
Laboratories’ research budget in °61 
is $9.3 million, 7.2% of sales. And a 
$10.4-million budget is slated for *62, 
$14.6 million in °66. 

Research budgets in the drug in- 
dustry would be drastically cut if 
Senator Kefauver’s bill to amend 
patent laws were passed. However, the 
odds favor a compromise version of 
the bill, since Kefauver and drug 
leaders have moved toward an agree- 
ment (CW, Dec. 16, p. 24). 

In the oil business, where research 
expenditures are only about 1% of 
sales, the fastest-growing part of the 
R&D budget is for petrochemicals. 
This product area now gets about one- 
fifth of the oil industry’s R&D ef- 
forts, but will account for 30-40% of 
petroleum research by °70. 

One change in CPI research bud- 
gets could come from increased U.S. 
government outlays to industry during 
the next five years. Government con- 
tribution to the total U.S. research 
effort has risen from 40% in °53 to 
about 50% today. But chemical proc- 
essors have so far seen relatively lit- 
tle government sponsorship of re- 
search: only about 10%. 

Over the next five years in the CPI 
there will be isolated examples where 
the rate of research spending goes up 
faster than the rate of sales growth, 
but the reverse is more likely to be 
true. And this will mean a 7%/year 
rise in CPI R&D outlays by ’66. 
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zal FZ sa gqty 


Or, as we would say it, “How to make a 
good shampoo”. Shampoo, a word of Hindustani 
origin, means to rub gently or massage. We don’t 
know how the early Hindus made shampoos, but 
are certain they didn’t have the benefits of the 
excellent emulsifying properties, mild alkalinity, 
low toxicity and bland skin action provided by 
ethanolamines. 

Shampoos are based on a wide variety of 
anionic compounds. These are the reaction prod- 
ucts of various fatty esters or oils, such as cocoa- 
nut or castor, with sulphuric acid. The sulfated 
derivatives obtained are then neutralized with 
mono- or triethanolamine or a combination of the 
two. Consumer acceptance of these gentle, fast- 
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LFFERSON 


HOUSTON * NEW YORK « CHICAGO « 


LOS ANGELES « 


CLEVELAND 


CHARLOTTE «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


lathering shampoos has become so favorable that 

most shampoo preparations today contain some 

form of ethanolamine as the neutralizing agent. 
Your application may be in gas treating, tex- 

tile processing, pharmaceutical syntheses or in the 

preparation of detergents and emulsifiers used in 

cosmetics, waxes, polishes and coatings, lubricant 

additives and agricultural formulations. You can 

obtain helpful and detailed technical information 

from your Jefferson representative. 

Or, call or write for this Technical 

Brochure on Ethanolamines . 

Jefferson Chemical Company, 

Inc., 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. 


Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 
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Daysolver New Thin-Film Role 


* Thin-film technology stemming from 
mixes better al electronics research has led CBS Lab- 

oratories (Stamford, Conn.) to the de- 
velopment of a new solid-lubrication 
system. Aimed at aerospace applica- 
tions, the system has been extensively 
tested by government contractors, and 
is now in use. 

Vapor deposition of a multilayer 
metallic system gives a dry-film lubri- 
cant that has shown a useful life of 
3,000 hours in high-vacuum environ- 
ments (pressures below 10° mm. 
° Hg). Electroplated silver-molybdenum 
in disulfide coatings now offered fail in 





these conditions after 280 hours. At 


40 to 60% the other end of the pressure scale, 


the new system is said to operate at 


l eSge 600,000 psi. longer than other lubri- 
cants. 


= © ‘* Other advantages cited for the tech- 

time nique: maximum thermal conductivity 
Reha tae is directed along the load-bearing sur- 
face, and the lubricant can be made 
electrically conductive. 

Composition of the multilayer lu- 
New, economically priced Day- bricant is silver, silver sulfide and 
solver, with its unique Turbo- molybdenum disulfide over a 

: : : Nichrome layer, which is bonded to 
puller, poovides five different the base metal by a monomolecular 
layer of an undisclosed substance. 





mixing actions simultaneously 
. . . disperses even the extra viscous solutions faster and more thor- Other compositions are possible. The 
oughly. Heavy duty construction assures smooth, vibrationless opera- vapor diffusion process allows such 


tion reduces operating and maintenance costs. Mixing bridge h cioas qoute. thet the total Sickness 
I pe g ing Oridge has of all the layers is under 0.5 micron 


240° swing, with positive clamping independent of vertical hoist (ranging from 2,500 to 5,000 Ang- 

operation . . . affords near-continuous production when caster- stroms). This thin coating does not 

mounted batch cans are positioned along arc of swing. anietiane with high-tolerencs moneute- 

ments, nor does it encounter the 

* physical problems that begin to ap- 
YOU CAN HAVE DAYSOLVER PERFORMANCE pear in 1-2-micron coatings. 

LIKE THIS: CBS Labs is applying for patents 


: on the new system. It now carri 
SPRAY-APPLIED WOOD FINISHES —— 20 minutes, plus one pass on roll ia . d ys oe in it ron os = 
mill, to obtain a seven grind. Previous mixing time was 45 minutes, gelbya ators arsenate Deotataheameatl 
plus two roll mill passes. ties, supplying the lubrication as part 


F 7 : : : of a coated bearing or other device. 
SILK SCREEN PAINT — resin and vinyl chips cut in 40% less time than 
normally required. 


HEAVY OFFSET BLACK INK — mixing time cut from 1 hour to 20 minutes, EXPANSION 


and two roll mill passes eliminated. e Northrop Corp. has established 


TESTS by technicians in many plants show the Daysolver Turbopeller the Northrop Space Laboratories 
design gives faster, better results for dispersing, mixing, dissolving, (Hawthorne, Calif.) to expand the 


emulsifying, deagglomerating. company’s space research and de- 


aon can vane velopment program. 
BULLETIN 661 e Glidden Co. plans a $250,000 


6 MODELS FROM 


J H D Y 1 HP TO 40 HP. expansion of its inorganic research 
The J.H.DAY Co. 4 , 
and development center (Baltimore), 
Div. of The Clevelond Automatic Machine Co. with completion slated for early ’62 
4928 Beech Street, Cincinnati 12, Ohio P y — 
: : e Corning Glass Works (Corning, 
icensees for monulacture and sole of DAY Processing Equipment i in A 
W. J. Jenkins & Co., Lid., Rethord Nots, England — representatives for the N.Y.) 1S establishing an integrated lab- 
Free Trade Area, Movri Bros. & Thompson, Lid., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, ‘ 
for Australia and New Zealand oratory glassware department. 
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BENZENE: 





Shell increases benzene capacity 500 per cent. Can now 


fill orders anywhere from 3 refineries. Mammoth storage 


system can make benzene available on a local basis. 





Shell now has the largest benzene- 
producing capacity in the world. 
It exceeds 80 million gallons a 
year. An increase of nearly 500 
per cent in less than 18 months. 

Shell benzene now comes from 
3 refineries. You can take delivery 
by barge, truck or tank car—de- 
pending on your location. 

You can get all the benzene you 
need, when you need it. Read the 
facts below. 


HE DEMAND for benzene has soared. 
"Trew uses are coming along every 
year. Shell has answered the need with 
a massive increase in capacity. 


Bigger supplies now 


Shell’s annual benzene production ca- 
pacity tops 80 million gallons of high 
purity product. Production and distri- 
bution facilities are nationwide. 

Three Shell refineries can now pro- 
duce benzene: Wood River, Illinois; 
Houston, Texas; and Wilmington, 
California. 


Shipments come by barge, 
tanker, tank car or truck 


All three are located near waterways 
to make possible direct barge or tanker 
shipments—a great potential saving. 
Shipment can also be made by tank 
car or transport truck. 


LEGEND 
@ —Shell terminals 


A.—Shell benzene producing refineries 


Shell’s production and storage points are strategically located to facilitate supply of 
high purity benzene (see map above ). All Shell’s benzene-producing refineries are on 
major waterways. Inland locations make possible delivery by tank car, truck or barge. 


Wherever the demand justifies, Shell’s 
enormous nationwide storage facilities 
(see map) can be used for benzene. 
Strategically located across the country, 
these facilities make Shell benzene 
potentially available on a local basis. 


Shell benzene is Thiophene-free 


Manufacturers choose Shell benzene 
when quality must be consistently 
high. It is Thiophene-free. 

For full facts about Shell benzene, 
contact your Shell Industrial Products 
Representative. Or write: Shell Oil 


Company, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, New York. 


A Bulletin from Shell 
— where 1997 scientists are working 
to provide better products for industry 
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WHEN YOU SHIP 
IN LINED CONT 


GET COMPLET 
PROTECTION WITH 


TRI-SURE COATED 
DRUM FITTINGS 


If your product requires complete shielding from contact with metal, a lined container plus a 
coated fitting is the only perfect protection you have. Here’s where Tri-Sure fits the bill. Tri-Sure 
flanges and plugs are factory-coated before installation to rigid quality specifications. The fitting 
is coated even under the gasket. Metal never touches the 

drum contents. Tri-Sure’s continuous research has already 

come up with every needed type of lacquer and plastic 

coating — and we’re adding more every day. This means 

you get the correct coating for your product and drum 

lining — plus Tri-Sure’s world-famous protection against 

leakage, contamination, tampering and substitution. Insist CLOSURES 

on Tri-Sure fittings when next you order lined containers. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO., INC. e 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Factories: Chicogo, Hl. * Linden, NJ. * Australian Branch: Villawood, N.S.W. * Subsidiories—Conada: Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario * Brazil: Tri-Sure $/A Industria E Comercio, 
Seo Poulo * Mexico: Compania Mexicana Tri-Sure $/A, Noucalpon, E. De Mexico * Argentino: Tri-Sure Argentina $.R.L., Buenos Aires * India: Tri-Sure Indio (Private) Limited, Goregaon, Bombay. 
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Tougher glass fabrics is the promise held out by a new, flame- 
less decrimping process. It bears the tradename Vista (for the process and 
products made by it), was developed by Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., a 
division of Burlington Industries, Inc. Lab tests on fabrics treated the 
new way, according to President Harry P. Goldsmith, show average im- 
provements in wear resistance of 100%; crack resistance, 50%; tensile 
strength, 33%; burst strength, 33%. 





Normally, glass fabrics are crimped at temperatures in the 
neighborhood of 1200 F. But the size on the fabric takes fire and the 
flame, says Goldsmith, has a deleterious effect on wear characteristics. 
In the new approach (U.S. patent 3,012,845), the size is volatized and 
diffused, so it does not ignite when the high temperatures are attained. 


Hess, Goldsmith will launch production of the improved fabrics 

at Altavista, Va. 
a 

British firms put more of their total research effort into basic 
studies than U.S. firms do. A new study of Great Britain’s R&D program 
by the Federation of British Industries shows that members (which account 
for 90-95% of the country’s total research budget) spent 6.9% of their 
research and development money on basic studies during °59-’60, com- 
pared with 3.9% by U.S. industry in ’59. Other highlights of the study: 





Members spent a total of $700 million during the two-year 
period; 40% of this came from the government. This is probably four 
times as much as it was 10 years ago. Personnel employed: 120,000, of 
whom 28,000 were qualified scientists or engineers. That’s about double 
what it was 10 years ago. 


The research effort would have grown even faster except for a 
manpower shortage. Britain’s standing vacancy rate in R&D is about 
13%. This continues to be a deterrent to expansion. 





Six industries—chemicals and synthetic fibers among them— 

account for 80% of the money spent and manpower employed. 
* 

Reports are rife on big German developments in fuel cells. It’s 
reported in Germany that several leading companies have banded to- 
gether to form a Working Group for Fuel Elements. Goal: to put to 
work the discoveries of Professor Eduard Justi of the Brunswick Technical 
University. Justi presumably has found a way to use diesel oi] as the fuel 
for a cell. He is reported to have developed a device that operates at room 
temperature. Oil companies and others are said to be testing his method. 
The group approach to exploitation of fuel cell developments is not new, 
of course. A group of British companies last month formed Energy Con- 
version Ltd. (CW, Nov. 11, p. 106). 





Justi’s published works have long indicated that he was work- 
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ing in this direction. He has developed a process involving oil slurries 
in systems that are not soluble in aqueous electrolytes. Consensus of 
experts here: he may well have advanced such a system, but fallen short 
of the ideal: to burn the diesel oil to carbon dioxide and water. It’s likely 


that Justi has achieved a dehydrogenation effect, where only the hydrogen 
is burned. 


And although he may well be able to demonstrate a model, 
chances of getting a good conversion at room temperatures are slim, at least 
at the present state of knowledge. Nevertheless, the possibility of using 
inexpensive diesel oil is enough to draw more attention than ever to 
Justi’s work. 

ao 

Johnson’s “diphenolic acid” is going commercial. The company 
is putting up a 45,000-sq.ft. plant to make 10 million Ibs. of the acid and 
5-6 million Ibs. of DPA derivatives. The chemical (4,4-bis[4-hydroxy- 
phenyl] pentanoic acid) is derived from levulinic acid. 





The company is not talking much about the project except to 
say that the compound has found “important new uses in synthetic resin 
manufacture and other chemical applications.” It has been tested in alkyd 
resin formulations (CW Technology Newsletter, Jan 16, 60). Several 
derivatives, including various esters, are planned now. Likely: a resin 
made from DPA and a polyamide for hot melts. 


Last year the price was dropped from $1.50/Ib. to 75¢/Ib. 


It’s expected to be in the 50-55¢/lb. range on large orders from the new 
facility. 


of 
A $2.5-million pipeline to carry sulfite pulp is in operation. 
Great Northern Paper Co. built the line to transport pulp seven miles from 
its Millinocket, Me., pulping plant to its East Millinocket paper mill. 
Formerly, most of the water had to be removed from the pulp before it 
was loaded in flat sheets on railroad flat cars. In the pipeline, it will move 
as is: 99.2% water. 





Underground sections of the pipe are made of Transite lined 
with epoxy. Sections crossing streams are made of stainless. To test the 
pipe, an 18-in. rubber ball was forced through the 18-in. line. A con- 
tainer of radioactive material enabled checking of speed and location by 


a geiger counter. The ball made the trip in four hours, emerged un- 
scathed. 


oO 
The first all-gas turbine “cat” cracking plant in the U.S. will 
be located at American Oil Co.’s Texas City refinery. Two 14,200-hp. 
gas turbines (supplied by General Electric) will be the main power source. 
Each will be combined on a single shaft—one with a 4,000-hp. noncon- 
densing steam turbine to power the gas compressor; the other with a steam 
turbine to power the air blower. M. W. Kellogg is responsible for engi- 
neering and construction of the plant. 
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Avery Adhesive Label Corporation 


Good mixing pays for itself in 15 months 


Engineers found gold in this rubber- 
cement tank—when they stepped up 
the mixer horsepower. 

Into the tank every day go 800 gal- 
lons of hexane. Then an operator feeds 
in 700 pounds of synthetic rubber. 
Mechanical mixing helps the rubber 
dissolve. The resultant cement goes 
onto self-sticking labels used through- 
out industry. 

But until recently, production men 
were having trouble dissolving the 
rubber in the hexane. The only method 
that worked was to shred the rubber 
small as popcorn before charging it to 
the tank. Even then, dissolving was 


slow. The whole operation took 20 
man-hours. 

Then one day, a LIGHTNIN Mixer 
representative stopped in at this com- 
pany’s request and studied the mixing 
job. He recommended a fivefold in- 
crease in power transmitted to the mix. 

Soon a 25-hp turbine-type LIGHTNIN 
Mixer was installed on this tank and on 
each of two others like it, replacing 
older 5-hp units. 


Time cut in half Now it’s no longer 
necessary to shred the rubber. A man 
dumps it into the three tanks in big 
thick slabs. The LIGHTNIN Mixers drive 





solvent and rubber in a powerful flow 
throughout the tanks to promote rapid, 
uniform dissolving. 

Allthe rubber dissolves in nine hours 
—better than twice as fast as before. 
And savings are $7,000 per year— 
enough to pay for the three new mixers 
in less than 15 months. 

This kind of fluid mixing is saving 
money every day for thousands of proc- 
essors all over the country. It can save 
you money, too. For mixing that does 
what you want it to do—on a fully guar- 
anteed basis—call in your LIGHTNIN 
Mixer representative now. Or write 
us direct. 








Top or bottom entering; tur- 
C) Top 
bine, paddle, and propeller 
types: 1 to 500 hp (B-102) 


WHAT MIXING OPERATIONS 


([] Laboratory and small-batch 
production types (B-112) 


(] Condensed catalog showing 
all types (B-109) 


(CJ Quick-change rotary me- 
chanical seals (B-111) 


([] Data sheet for figuring mixer 
requirements (B-107) 


ARE IMPORTANT TO YOU? 
You'll find a wealth of information 
on fluid mixing in these helpful 
bulletins describing LIGHTNIN 
Mixers: 


(1 Top entering; propeller 
types: %4 to 3 hp (B-103) 


(1) Side entering: 1 to 25 hp 
(B-104) 


(1 Portable: % to 3 hp (B-108) 
Check, clip and mail with your name, title, company address to: 
MIXING EQUIPMENT Co., Inc., '48-" Mt. Read Bivd., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: Greey Mixing Equipment, Ltd., 100 Miranda Ave., Toronto 19, Ontario 
In Europe: Lightnin Mixers, Ltd., Poynton, Cheshire, England 


“Lightnin Mixers-— 


MIXCO fluid mixing specialists 























New Push 


This week, 15 pumps of a novel 
design are being shipped to a large 
pharmaceutical company to pump a 
slurry of fragile crystals without de- 
grading them. It will be the first large- 
scale application in the chemical 
process industries for the new pump 
with which Goodyear Pumps Inc. 
(New York) hopes to solve liquid 
handling problems that have defeated 
other types of pumps. 

Stripped of its casing, the pump is 
an Archimedean screw with a toothed 
START: Slug of liquid (shaded) enters pump, is picked up in screw nee eh oy naps - ii a a 
between front face of Tooth 1 and rear face of Tooth 2 on wiper wheel. ene “Wrens. tne tet of the whee 
have elastomeric edges that wipe the 
screw and force the liquid through the 
pump with minimum agitation, mixing 
or shearing. Addition of this wiper 
wheel enables the pump to develop 
pressures up to 100 psi. and suction 
lift up to 29 ft——impossible with a 
simple Archimedean screw. 

The pump models now being in- 
stalled by the drugmaker represent an 
improved version of a unit that has 
been imported in the U.S. from Eng- 
land for three years. First U.S. pro- 
duction (by Warren Pumps, Inc., 
Warren, Mass.) began last month. 
Main manufacturing feat: producing 
the complex screw-rotor—a unit that 
has defied conventional machine and 
casting techniques. Warren does it by 


FIRST REVOLUTION: As rotor turns, slug travels in screw as band of using a special, patented machine de- 


ERS vised by the pump’s British designer, 
liquid trapped between front face of Tooth 1 and rear face of Tooth 2. J. W. Goodyear, with the help of a 


mining equipment maker in England, 
Holman Brothers, Ltd. 

Design Changes: The U.S.-made 
pumps incorporate several design 
changes, made to widen the pump’s 
applications, qualify it for more rug- 
ged service. As originally manufac- 
tured, the unit had bearings in the 
liquid cavity, and threaded connec- 
tions. It worked well for Goodyear’s 
primary purpose—pumping molasses 
—but, as the firm’s U.S. representative 
admits, it needed some modification 
to meet the demand of U.S. chemical 
processing. Changes were worked out 
by Eugene Gamiel (the U.S. firm’s 
sales manager)—he moved the bear- 
ings outside the liquid cavity, enlarged 
the inlet (suction passage); stream- 
SECOND REVOLUTION: Slug is discharged, is forced out of pump lined both inlet and outlet passages; 
under pressures up to 100 psi. by wiping action of wheel teeth on screw. made flanged connections as an alter- 
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for Problem Products 


nate piping connection system. 

The bearing change overcomes a 
seal problem. Previously, when seals 
failed, liquids such as _latex-based 
paint and caulking compounds hard- 
ened in the bearings. The new design 
permits a wide choice of mechanical 
seals and interchangeability of pack- 
ing glands. Abrasive liquids are easily 
flushed out. 

By enlarging the suction end of the 
pump, highly viscous liquids that or- 
dinarily would have to be forced into 
the pump can now be sucked in. And, 
the higher density materials, such as 
slurries of paper stock, won't bridge in 
the wider inlet and be sucked dry. 

Finding a Spot: A single charac- 
teristic may make the Goodyear unit 
better than any other for a particular 
process. And Gamiel is betting that its 
singular combination features—plus 
basic ones of all positive-displacement 
pumps (i.e., those of being self-prim- 
ing and giving a high suction)—will 
put it into the running in many de- 
sign jobs. Gamiel figures the wiping 
or squeegee action qualifies it in par- 
ticular for the pumping of shear-sensi- 
tive emulsions and liquids with sus- 
pended solids that can’t be degraded 
(e.g., some crystals, peas, grapes, 
other food products). 

Because it also pumps without tur- 
bulence and mixing, it can handle 
liquids that tend to foam or have 
gases that must remain entrained (e.g., 
carbon dioxide in beer). Also, it will 
not mix accidentally entrapped gases 
throughout a liquid (e.g., air which 
shortens the shelf life of dry ver- 
mouth). 

It delivers a pulseless flow of vis- 
cous materials at all speeds (even 
down to about 1 rpm.). Flow of thin 
materials (e.g., water) is pulseless at 
speeds of 500 rpm. or higher—if the 
thin liquid is under pressure, the flow 
may be pulseless at speeds below 500 
rpm. 

Mighty Mite: “There is no such 
thing as an indestructible slurry pump, 
but in operation the Goodyear will of- 
fer the lowest downtime and spare 
parts cost. And for its size, weight 
and cost, it offers the highest pumping 
capacity of any positive displacement 
pump in the abrasive field,” says 


Gamiel. (A small—16-gpm.—pump in 
cast iron might cost as little as $200; 
a large—230-gpm.—pump in stainless 
steel, about $1,600, depending on the 
service application, speed of operation, 
type of elastomer used for the wiper 
wheel, etc.) 

The pump shaft, which is supported 
at both ends with tapered roller bear- 
ings, can turn at speeds up to 3,600 
rpm., and is a key to high capacity. 
Gamiel admits that with abrasive ma- 
terials, wear can be a problem at these 
high speeds. But no pump (including 
the Goodyear) handling abrasive 
liquids is run at high speed. And 
Goodyear’s efforts to simplify mainte- 
nance should pay off, once parts do 
wear. For example, the pump’s wiper 
wheel is easily removed and can be 
recapped; the rotating element (all 
parts fixed to the shaft) is offered in 
replaceable-cartridge form. 

And, although the pump can’t com- 
pete in first cost with gear and cen- 
trifugal pumps on clean liquids, there 
are exceptions. For example, the 
pump is gaining acceptance as a port- 
able fire pump. According to Gamiel, 
its weight (one-third to one-half that of 
other pumps) and self-priming feature 
are the over-riding factors. A 50-gpm. 
water pump weighs only 50 lbs. in- 
cluding a two-cycle gasoline engine, 
and it is only 22 in. long, 13 in. wide 
and 17 in. high, including carrying 
handle. 

At the present time, the pump is 
available in three sizes; biggest unit 
has a maximum capacity of 230 gpm., 
although larger pump sizes may be 
considered in the future if the market 
need is established. And Gamiel points 
out that because the pump is designed 
for high-speed operation, larger capac- 
ity pumps would still retain the feature 
of compactness in external dimen- 
sions. 

One of the pump’s limiting factors 
is its inability to develop pressures 
above 100 psi., which rules_ it 
out as a pump for high-pressure ap- 
plications such as serviced by the 
larger, slower-speed Moyno pump of 
Robbin & Meyers, which operates at 
pressures up to 1,000 psi., but at low 
capacity. 

A wide choice of elastomers for the 


PRODUCTION 


wiper wheel and stator are available, 
including fluorinated resins, Hycar and 
Buna N. A development program is 
now under way with plastics, which 
will further widen the choice. 

Just how large a niche the Good- 
year pump will carve remains to be 
seen. But for liquid handling applica- 
tions where ordinary pumping meth- 
ods have presented problems, the new 
pump seems certain to gain a good 
number of chemical plant trials. 


EQUIPMENT 


X-Ray Film: X-ray testing time for 
welds can be cut by more than 75% 
with Magna-Sette, a new high-speed, 
continuous-strip film package, claims 
supplier General Magnaplate Corp. 
(Belleville, N.J.). A plastic-coated, lead 
foil disposable screening covers the 
film, is designed to eliminate buckling 
and spurious images and thus increase 
the sensitivity of conventional X-ray 
film. Notations that show up clearly on 
the developed film can be made on the 
screen with a ball point pen. The film 
is available in 100-ft. rolls of 16-, 35- 
and 70-mm. width, can be processed 
as a continuous strip on automatic reel 
equipment. 

& 

Pipe Couplings: Dresser Manufac- 
turing Division of Dresser Industries, 
Inc. (Bradford, Pa.) is out with a new 
line of regular and insulating pipe 
couplings said to cut installation time. 
Called Stab-38 and Stab-39, the cou- 
plings require no threading, bevelling, 
caulking, brazing or shimming, are 
simply slipped onto the pipe and tight- 
ened in place by bolts. The couplings 
compensate for minor misalignment of 
pipe ends. An 8-in. diameter joint can 
be completed in less than 10 minutes, 
according to the company. Couplings 
are available for 2- to 12-in. pipe sizes. 

e 

Spray Gun: A new dual-component 
spray gun for applications where pre- 
mixing of components is not practical 
is being offered by DeVilbiss Co. (To- 
ledo, O.). Mixing of materials takes 
place after the components leave the 
nozzle, cutting requirements for close 
regulation of air. The gun can be used 
for polyesters, urethane foams, epox- 
ies, comes with three fluid tips, needles, 
centralizers and caps for different 
combinations of fluid flow. 
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How Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Plan saved 
multiwall user 
up to $450 
per carload of bags 


This is a new kind of “Big-Inch” 
story. 

A major mid-west packer* wasn’t 
convinced his multiwall bagging op- 
eration was all it might be. Could 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Multiwall Plan 
help? 

To get the answer, Union-Camp 
multiwall specialists visited the plant. 
They found that the automatically 
filled bags occasionally stuck in the 
sewing head. Also, that the sewing 
line tended to “belly” and form an 
arc pattern. The result was consider- 
able loss in production and frequent 
breakage. Another problem—the 
bags didn’t warehouse well. 


“Sew-Straight” Solution 


After completing their analysis, the 
Union-Camp men suggested install- 
ing a “‘Sew-Straight’”’ attachment 
right onto the sewing head. The bags 
could now be closed with an “E” 
head in a perfectly straight line. And 
only 1 inch from the top of the bag. 
That single inch made all the dif- 
ference. 


Less paper—less breakage 
To begin with, shorter bags could be 
used. The savings in paper alone cut 


* NAME ON REQUEST 


the firm’s multiwall costs from be- 
tween $350 to $450 a carload. Imagine 
the savings based on several dozen 
carloads a year! 


25 | - : 
Before and After. Old, semi-circular closure pat- 
tern (left) and the new closure (arrow). Note the 
straight sewing line, and how close it is to the top 
of the bag. 


The new attachment also speeded 
production by eliminating sewing 
head jam-ups. Moreover, since the 
top closure is now identical to the 
factory-sewn bottom closure, the bags 
form a perfect pillow shape—no 
awkward ears. This makes them 
easier to handle . . . easier to stack. 
And there’s less breakage and fewer 
rejects. 
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How much could you save? 


Perhaps an idea unearthed through 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Plan could save 
you money. The chances are excellent. 
For every day, multiwall users, large 
and small, are reducing their multi- 
wall costs by capitalizing on this 
comprehensive packaging service. 
Their savings run from a few thou- 
sand dollars to over $100,000 a year. 

Apart from bag construction, this 
economy program covers bag design, 
specifications control, packaging 
machinery, and a survey of your 
materials handling operation. And it 
costs you nothing—regardless of the 
brand of bags you now use. 





FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 
Write Dept. M-3 today for a 
free copy of Union-Camp’s new 
5-Star Plan booklet. It describes 
many case historiesshowing how 
packers like yourself have 
achieved greater efficiency and 
economy in their multiwall 
operation. 











S UNION-CAMP: 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway NY 7 N.Y 
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Polyethylene may cut deeper into the paper products market. 
A new molded linear-polyethylene six-bottle carton is being produced for 
Coca-Cola. The “carrier” (for 12-0z. King Size Cokes) was developed 
in a joint program with W. R. Grace’s Polymer Chemicals Division. 





About 25,000 have been test marketed to date, and if the tests 
continue successful, Coca-Cola officials estimate, well over a million will 
be put in service. 


It’s no penny-ante market at stake. If the polyethylene carton 
for soft drinks catches on, it could blossom into an estimated 30-million- 
Ibs./year outlet. 





Part of some new Canadian by-product sulfur may head for the 
U.S. if current negotiations work out. Jefferson Lake Petrochemicals 
(Canada) is reportedly dickering with two large users (in the Midwest 
and in the Pacific Northwest) to take part of the sulfur now coming out 
of its new Coleman, Alta., plant. Sulfur is derived from hydrogen sulfide 
gas obtained from the adjoining Saratoga gas-processing plant. The new 
unit has a designed capacity of 377 long tons/day of elemental sulfur. 





It’s the company’s third sour gas-sulfur plant in western Canada; 
the three together can turn out about 1,600 tons/day 


Polyester film price has been cut by Du Pont. The film (used 
for packaging and magnetic tape) is down 15-25¢/lb. New prices range 
from $1.40 to $3.50/lb. as against previous quotes of $1.55 to $3.65/lb. 





Chances are Du Pont’s lead will be followed by other polyester 
film makers. 


Prices of top-quality polyethylene film will be hiked in Germany. 
The move was made by Union Carbide SA in Geneva. The increase, 
says a UC spokesman, works out to about 15%, was ostensibly posted 
to defray higher costs of servicing the German market. 





The move could herald a general increase in polyethylene im- 
ported into Germany. The industry there has persistently complained of 
dumping tactics of “foreign” polyethylene producers (CW Business News- 
letter, Nov. 25). Price rises on imports would narrow the competitive 
spread with German-made material. 





° 
Out of Washington comes word that the Agriculture Dept. has 
moved to extend federal control over “dangerous or ineffective” pesti- 
cides not now regulated by the Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act. 
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Phosphatic fertilizer production is up slightly over last year. 


Latest government figures peg October output at 233,666 short tons, 
an increase of 16,000 tons over Oct. ’60. 





The 10-month ’62 report puts production at 2,221 million tons, 
about 1% higher than in the comparable ’61 period. 


Will Koppers move into polypropylene production at Port Read- 
ing, N.J.? It may be a possibility, but as of now company officials haven't 
decided on a course of action. AviSun’s lease on the former Koppers 
linear polyethylene unit expired this week, and the company will not renew. 





AviSun’s new, 100-million-lbs./year polypropylene plant at 
New Castle, Del., began producing a couple of months ago (CW Market 
Newsletter, Sept. 30). 


Europe looks good to Parke, Davis and Reilly Tar & Chemical. 
They will establish two jointly owned companies there to produce and 
market bulk and fine chemicals. Location will be decided within a couple 
of months. Investment (more than $3 million) will include units for making 
pyridine, picolines and cyanopyridines. The plant, say P,D President 
Harry Loynd and Peter Reilly, should be ready in 18-24 months. 





The joint venture makes sense: Reilly (which has patents on 
synthetic pyridine) gets a chance to expand in Europe; P,D, an opportunity 
to diversify and assurance of a steady supply of raw materials for its 
pharmaceutical production. 

e 

Outlook for foreign chemical production will be studied closely 

by U.S. makers. Here’s what to expect in some areas: 





Japan. Japanese petrochemical production is on a steep rise. 
Value of such production leaped to an estimated $208 million this year 
from $150 million in ’60. Output in the new year will likely be about 
$250 million. 


England. Measured on its Industrial Production Index, the 
British chemicals and allied industry (including petroleum) touched 145.2 
in 60. Average for the first eight months of this year is 148.6. Production 
has dipped some, and the final average for °61 will probably be slightly 
under the ’60 average. Best estimate for next year, though, is that output 
on the whole will be up 2-3%. 


Italy. Added value of chemical production in Italy will be up 
about 20% this year over ’60, to approximately $1.4 billion. And the 
prediction for ’62 is an even better increase—about 20-30%. Sales of 
chemical products are also expected to jump about 30% next year. 


Biggest expansions in the Italian industry are expected in plastic 
materials, synthetic fibers. 
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Abbott quality...now in voluime 
ABBOTT 





ABBOTT LABORATORIES IS A BASIC PRODUCER OF CYCLOHEXYLAMINE 


IN VOLUME ...DRUMS TO TANKCARS 


Cyclohexylamine, a reactive primary amine, is a flexible 
building block in many chemical processes, now used 
commercially for: prevention of corrosion and scaling in 
boiler feed water of power plant systems... as an inter- 
mediate in producing N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiazolesul- 
fenamide, a good rubber vulcanization accelerator. 


Distinctive properties of Cyclohexylamine: 
miscible with polar and non-polar solvents ... forms an 
azeotrope with water boiling at a lower temperature than 
water. 


Other applications: 

wetting agent formulations, plastics, insecticides, rodent 

repellents, dyestuffs, soaps, and absorption of acidic gases. 
rica Voc! Immediate Delivery 


Other Abbott quality chemicals available in volume: 
Dicyclohexylamine Malonic Ester 
Piperidine Secondary-Buty! Bromide 


The complete list is described in the Indus- 
trial and Pharmaceutical Chemicals Bul- 
letins. Send for your copy today. For prices 
and samples... wire... TWX: WKN 1538. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES, CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Spelling Out Hazards of Going 








From a glossary prepared by Robert F. Kaufmann, president, Corporate Development Corp. (Encino, Calif.). 
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A market eager for new stock is- 
sues is tempting a growing number 
of CPI companies into the complex 
business of “going public.” And, if 
the °62 business year holds up as well 
as predicted (see p. 25), a number 
of others will take this course shortly. 
But many of the newcomers have run 
into problems in issuing stock—and 
the financial community is now taking 
a close interest in seeing that more 
firms manage to float stock issues suc- 

The problem is formidable. For ex- 
ample, in the four months ended Oct. 
31, a total of 857 registration state- 
ments on new stock issues were filed 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission (a number of small or ex- 
empted companies did not have to 
register). Of those, 580 (68%) had 
never filed before. And the newcomer 
percentage is rising — in fiscal ’61 
(ended June 30), there were 1,830, 
and 52% were newcomers; in ‘60, 
48% of the 1,628 total were new; in 
59, 39% (of 1,226) were new. SEC 
doesn’t separate CPI companies in 
such statistics, but it’s estimated that 
more than 50 chemical process firms 
boasting $500,000 or more in an- 
nual sales have gone public in the past 
two years and many of them are new 
at stock issues. 

Watch Your Step: Underwriters, of 
course, take on stock issues to make 
money; they’re out for customers. 
And once a company has talked to an 
underwriter, it is, by tradition, com- 
mitted to let him handle the business. 
One way a company can make sound- 
ings, however, is to try its local bank 
(except for investment banks, which 
do underwriting). Seasoned experts 
in the field — e.g., Empire Trust 
Co.’s Peter Wastrom (a vice-president 
of Empire’s Chemical Dept.) — are 
willing to help the small company 
learn the basics about stock. 

Large underwriters like to point 
out that it’s often advantageous to deal 
with firms that have nationwide 
offices; if the underwriter firm is too 
small, it may not be able to generate 
a broad enough “after-market” — the 
trading in an issue after it has been 
launched. Or an inexperienced under- 
writer may price a stock too high 





Public 


initially and it may falter in the after- 
market. Moreover as McDonnell & 
Co. Inc.’s (New York) A. Raymond 
Bessette points out, the underwriter 
should be stable enough to discourage 
basically unsound issues. 

Costly Venture: The uninitiated may 
get a rude jolt from the legal, account- 
ing, printing and other costs incurred 
in issuing stock. This subject, among 
others, is covered in an underwriting 
primer titled “Guideposts for a First 
Public Offering,” written by Cali- 
fornia bar members Francis Wheat 
and George Blackstone. This book- 
let is available (free) from Bowne & 
Co. (345 Hudson St., New York 14), 
one of a handful of printers specializ- 
ing in the highly skilled art of produc- 
ing financial literature (e.g., prospect- 
uses). Item: the brochure writer is 
legally responsible for all figures used 
in the prospectus. 

The experience of International 
Flavors and Fragrances (New York), 
major raw-material supplier to the 
perfume, soap, and cosmetic indus- 
tries, illustrates how high these costs 
can be. IFF had special problems, 
such as the need to retain foreign 
counsel because of the international 
nature of the enterprise. The firm 
spent roughly $150,000 to issue 1,055,- 
000 shares (at $24/share) this year. 
Of these shares, 514,432 were sold to 
the public, the rest to other investors. 

Accounting services cost nearly 
$30,000, legal fees nearly $50,000 
(this would be more like $12.5-30,- 
000 in a strictly domestic organiza- 
tion). The total printing bill was about 
$15,000 — for all documents, pro- 
spectuses, registration statements, 
amendments, etc. Printing and en- 
graving of 3,500 stock certificates cost 
about $5,000. 

In one respect, IFF was luckier 
than many firms going into public 
financing. Its treasurer, Leroy Frantz, 
had previous experience in under- 
writing, thinks the retention of prop- 
erly qualified counsel — one or more 
lawyers who are well acquainted with 
SEC practices and know their way 
around the underwriting community 
— is of critical importance in going 
public. 

Much to Learn: The company’s at- 





LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company, a Peoria industry since the mid- 
1930's, substantially increased Peoria plant capacity in 194] and again 
in 1957. Favorable Central Illinois factors for this heavy equipment 
manufacturer include proximity to markets and suppliers, excellent 
transportation and employee-community acceptance 


Pabst Brewing Company opened its first Central Illinois plant in 1933 
and now operates a total of three plants in Peoria and Peoria Heights. 
Vital to Pabst operations here are convenient grain supplies and an 
ample volume of good water through the local utility. 


C.A.Reed Co. considered several Illinois cities for a paper products 
warehouse. The final selection was Peoria’s new Pioneer Industrial 
Park —a central Midwest location with outstanding rail and highway 
facilities. Since the warehouse was built, adjacent land has been 
obtained for expansion. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT 
300 Liberty Street 
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WHAT DO YOU NEED 
as a profitable plant site? 


Central Illinois offers a 
wide variety of industrial 
land...both upland loca- 
tions and sites directly on 
the Mississippi -lIllinois- 
Great Lakes waterway. 
Write for complete facts— 
with complete confidence. 

Mark B. Townsend 
Area Development Director 
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ADMINISTRATION 


torney, who deals with SEC, plays a 
big role in determining the success of 
an issue, says Robert Kaufmann, pres- 
ident of Corporate Development Corp. 
(Encino, Calif.), since he fights for 
optimum marketing conditions for the 
company he represents. 

Kaufmann also offers these tips on 
financing through public stock issue: 

(1) “Be prepared to lose your un- 
derwriting investment in the event the 
underwriter backs out. He may have 
a legitimate reason for doing so (e.g., 
a soft market).” 

(2) “Choose an underwriter care- 
fully. Selection of a well-known house 
doesn’t always mean you'll have a 
successful underwriting. Check the re- 
sults of their most recent issuances.” 

(3) “Expect delays or SEC disap- 
provals if any company official has 
been cited by SEC, been bankrupt, 
refused bond, or convicted of a 
felony.” 

(4) “Small company officials often 
worry excessively about losing control 
of a company through public issuance. 
Actually, if a principal retains 40% 
of the stock in a company, and dis- 
tributes stock well, geographically, he 
need not fear a proxy fight. The ex- 
pense would be too great to capture a 
small company.” 

(5) “Company principals should be 
prepared to set their salaries at com- 
petitive levels.” 

(6) “Clear up all ‘arms-length’ 
dealings when going public. For ex- 
ample, if the company is renting a 
warehouse from a relative of one of 
the principals, make sure the rate is 
competitive. SEC takes a negative at- 
titude toward such arrangements that 
are On a noncompetitive basis.” 

(7) “When hiring an auditing firm, 
ask the company to put a lid on total 
auditing costs (e.g., audit will not ex- 
ceed sum of. . .).” 

Kaufmann has a bagful of opinions 
on the subect. Sample: “I think it 
would be reasonable for the under- 
writer to project a full list of ex- 
penses the company will have to bear, 
whether or not the underwriting is 
completed. If this is done and the 
company realizes that it will be com- 
mitting itself for $10-75,000, it might 
ask more assurance of completion.” 

But there’s no dearth of good ad- 
vice for small companies looking into 
an underwriting. The problem, as 
Kaufmann and other experts see it, 
is to get them to take it. 





LABOR 


New Contracts: Members of the 
International Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers Union at the Pure Oil Co. 
refinery (Toledo, O.) have accepted a 
one-year contract covering some 300 
employees. The new pact, retroactive 
to Sept. 30, includes improvements in 
retirement, hospitalization, sickness 
and accident plans. 

e San Francisco Chemical Co. 
(Leefe, Wyo.) and Local 14798 of the 
United Mine Workers have signed a 
two-year wage contract granting work- 
ers an 11¢/hour pay boost. The con- 
tract, affecting about 106 union mem- 
bers, calls for an additional 10¢/hour 
raise during the second year. 

e United Mine Workers at the In- 
termountain Chemical Co. soda ash 
plant (Westvaco, Wyo.) have approved 
a new contract. Provisions: an 8¢/- 
hour wage boost immediately, another 
8¢/hour increase effective Nov. 1, 
62, and an additional increase of 
612 ¢/hour in fringe benefits. 

e Hercules Powder Co. (Canada) 
Ltd. (Hamilton, Ont.) and Region 79, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, have agreed on a new, two- 
year contract providing annual wage 
increases of 5-7¢/hour. Other provi- 
sions: four weeks’ vacation after 20 
years’ service; new employees must 
join and remain members of the union 
as a condition of employment; all 
meetings with union committee and 
company are to be on company time. 


KEY CHANGES 


Frederick H. Leonhardt, Jr., to 
president; Ellis F. Merkl to executive 
vice-president and treasurer, Fritz- 
sche Brothers, Inc. (New York). 


Kenneth W. Hartley to president, 
Eugene M. Behme to vice-president; 
Louis Young to assistant secretary, 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. (New York). 


James S. Walker to vice-president, 
Cowles Chemical Co, (Cleveland). 


John R. De Luca to controller and 
assistant treasurer, Interchemical 
Corp. (New York). 


Bryce Maxwell to the board of di- 
rectors, U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


John M. Hoerner to executive vice- 
president, Armour & Co. (Chicago). 


George J. Peer to vice-president, 
Basic, Inc. (Cleveland). 
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Published: each Saturday— closes 11 
days in advance. 

Rate—$3.30 per line ($1.65 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count on half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: 
BOX NO. ——— 


Send to Office nearest you. 
P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
255 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 








POSITIONS VACANT 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 





Sales Engineeri: Grgeutentes Specializing in 
the sale of mechanical equipment to the Petro- 
chemical industries along the Texas and Louisiana 
Gulf Coast, desires one or two additional accounts. 
Reply to RA-7569, Chemical Week. 





Anglo-American Chemist, om years marketing- 
management experience in Europe and twenty in 
the U.S.A. Now in New York, open to represent 
U.S.A. manufacturer in Europe for chemical con- 
sumer and industrial specialties. RA-8030, Chemi- 
cal Week. 





Your Organization-is it complete? Are ex- 
panding it? Making replacements? Natura y, you 
are anxious to secure the most suitable man or 
men available. You want men with the special 
training that will make them an asset to your 
organization. You can contact such men through 
an advertisement in this Tracer Section of Chemi- 
cal Week. Classified Advertising Division, Chemi- 
cal Week, Post Office Box 12, New York 36, 
New York, 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Stanford Research Institute offers creative em- 
ployment opportunities in chemical marketing re- 
search to Chemical raoere or Chemists with 5 
years of broad-line industrial experience in com- 
mercial chemical development, market research, or 
economic feasibility studies, Advanced technical or 
business degree preferred. Top level industry con- 
tacts, authorship of professional articles, and 
foreign travel possibilities complement an atmos- 
phere conducive to development of personal com- 
Petence, For information send resume to Curtis 
Wherry, Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, 
California. An equal opportunity employer. 





Cleaning Compounds-We are seeking a man with 
five years laboratory development experience. 
Above average ability will be rewarded with above 
average salary, Primarily laboratory development 
of industrial cleaners, polishes, and other chemical 
specialties but some travel will be required to 
make position interesting. Excellent opportunity 
for a man not moving rapidly enough in present 
position. Top notch benefit program, Send resume 
and_salary empocted to Technical Director, Brulin 
& Co ny, Inc. 2939-45 Columbia Avenue, In- 
dianapolis 7, Indiana. 





Sales Manager-Industrial Glass Products-for rap- 
idly expanding Glass Products Division of long- 
established industrial instrument company. Must 
have at least 8 years’ experience in sales and sales 
management—a background in analytical appara- 
tus, precision glass products, or allied markets-and 
a degree in chemistry or chemical engineering. 
Salary commensurate with your background. Ex- 
cellent employee benefits. If you are aggressive, 
ambitious, and meet our primary requirements, 
send resume to T. W. Mcinley, Personnel Director, 
Fischer & Porter Company, County Line Road, 
Warminster, Pa. (8 minutes from the Willow 
Grove Interchange on the Pennsylvania Turnpike.) 








SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 








Manufacturer's Representatives. Young res- 
sive manufacturer of stainless steel butt weldin 
fittings as used in the chemical, petroleum an 
food processing industries desires established rep- 
resentatives now selling compatible, but not com- 
petitive line. Reply RW-8008, Chemical Week. 








POSITION WANTED 








Former European and South American Executive 
presently residing in Canada. Age 45, Chemica 
Degree, linguist. Exceptional record and experi- 
ence in pharmaceuticals, fine chemicals and sani- 
tary products. Seeks challenging position in Export 
Marketing or Foreign Management, PW-7912, 
Chemical Week. 


Liquidation-Multi-million dollar chemical plant 
at North Little Rock, Ark. Stainless Steel & 
Glass-Lined ejuip. Send for detailed circular. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





J. P. Devine size #28 vacuum 
Double-door, 564 sq. ft. Perry, 1415 
Phila, 22, Pa. 


shelf dryer, 
N. 6th St., 





Pfaudler 1250 gal. glass-lined reactor, jacketed, 
impellor Agit. Perry 1415 N. 6th St., Phila, 22 Pa. 





15-Kinney KDH-130 Vacuum Pumps. FS-7993, 
Chemical Week. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





One medium capacity lift-type Morehouse-Cowles 
Mixer with variable speed drive or similar type 
high speed ove Mixer. Boenar and Co., 
Inc., 2306 ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Pgh., 22, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants with 
the hope of securing the position offered. When 
there are many applicants it frequently happens 
that the only letters acknowledged are those of 
promising candidates. (Others do not receive the 
slightest indication that their letters have even 
been received much less given any consideration.) 
These men often become discouraged, will not re- 
spond to future advertisements and sometimes even 
question if they are bona fide. We can guarantee 
that Every Advertisement Printed Is Duly Author- 
ized. Now won’t you help keep our readers inter- 
ested in this advertising by acknowledging every 
application received, even if you only return the 
letters of unsuccessful applicants to them marked 
say, “Position filled thank you.” If you don’t care 
to reveal your identity, mail them in plain envel- 
opes. We suggest this in svirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion between employers and the men replying to 
Positions Vacant advertisements, Classified Adver- 
tising Division, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
“Put Yourself in the place of the Other Fellow.’ 





FOR SALE/WANTED 





This Tracer Section can be used whenever you 
are looking for or offering Equipment, Plants 
Supplies, Chemicals, Opportunities, Special Serv- 
ices. The rates are —just call or write Classi 
fied Advertising Division, Chemical Week. P.O. 
Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y¥., LOngacre 4-3000 
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1960 

1960 
DECEMBER 30, 1961 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 128.9 129.2 124.2 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 109.1 109.2 107.0 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 53.69 54.22 47.46 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,200 2,158 1,387 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 16,695 16,084 15,440 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,305 7,397 1 Ase 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDICATORS (1947-49—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All commodities (other than farm and foods) 127.5 127.3 127.9 
Chemicals and allied products 107.9 108.0 110.1 
Industrial chemicals 120.3 120.3 123.5 
Paint and paint materials 119.5 120.0 119.8 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 91.0 91.8 92.8 
Fats and oils (inedible) 46.0 47.0 48.9 
Fertilizer and materials 112.3 111.9 112.1 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 





tons ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 





dollars CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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With the help of a Fairy Godmother, Cinderella had no 
difficulty finding a coach-and-four, footmen and even a 
husband. But today, with the help of Sinclair petrochemi- 
cals, manufacturers are creating products more wondrous 
than even Cinderella’s Fairy Godmother could dream of. 


For example, in the plastics and synthetic fibres industries, 
Sinclair petrochemicals are indispensable raw materials 





Take a tip trom Cinderela 


being used in the development of countless new and excit- 
ing products. Even when you add the new developments in 
paints, fertilizers, insecticides and detergents, you’ve only 
scratched the surface of profitable opportunities. 

Sinclair supplies petrochemicals in both quality and quan- 
tity. Shipping and production schedules are set up to meet 
the most stringent demands. The purity of Sinclair petro- 
chemicals sets industry standards. 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.e 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


PARAXYLENE — PROPYLENE (99+%) — ORTHOXYLENE — DURENE (1,2,4,5-TETRAMETHYLBENZENE) — ANHYDROUS AMMONIA — AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS — 
AQUA AMMONIA—NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS—ALIPHATIC SOLVENTS—ODORLESS SOLVENTS—AROMATIC SOLVENTS—HEAVY AROMATIC SOLVENT—TOLUENE 
(NITRATION GRADE)—XYLENE (FIVE DEGREE) —SULFUR—SULFONATES (O/L SOLUBLE) — CORROSION INHIBITORS —LUBE OIL ADDITIVES — HEPTENES — NONENES 
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FHUM REFINERY PROPYLENE 


GOODYEAR-SCIENTIFIC DESIGN PROCESS 
offers lowest cost route to rubber 


MODERN RUBBER PLANTATION. First commercialization of the 
Goodyear-SD process is a large monomer-polymer plant included in 
the giant synthetic rubber complex — part of which is shown here — 
engineered and being built by SD for Goodyear at Beaumont, Texas. 


Isoprene from propylene, the joint creation of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and Scientific Design Co., 
signals the start of big things for polyisoprene, chemis- 
try's improvement over natural rubber. A monomer-poly- 
mer plant based on this exciting new process is the lowest 
cost route to rubber—synthetic or natural. Here’s why: 


@ ABUNDANT RAW MATERIAL—low-priced, available in 
many areas of the world. 





@ LOW CAPITAL INVESTMENT—much lower than that of 
any other synthetic rubber complex or natural rubber 
plantation of comparable capacity. 


SIMPLIFIED PROCESS—patented method gives high 
yields. 


@ HIGH PURITY ISOPRENE PRODUCT—easily polymer- 
ized at low operating cost. 


Process licenses are available throughout the world 
from Scientific Design. Write for our new isoprene 
brochure which gives further information and tells 
why the Goodyear-Scientific Design process is so 
attractive economically. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
International Leader in Development, Design 
and Construction of Chemical Piants 











